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THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to consider the state of 
the Communication between England and the South and South- 
West of Ireland, by Milford Haven, and of such Improvements 
in the facility and security thereof, as may be deemed expedient; 
and who were empowered to report their Opinion and Observations 
thereon, together with the Minutes of Evidence taken before 
them, from time to time to The House; and to whom the several 
Petitions presented to the House, on the subject of the said Com- 
munication, were referred ;— Have, pursuant to the Order of the 
House, considered the Matters to them referred, and have agreed to 
the following REPORT: 



Y OUR Committee [have considered it their duty, in the first place, to 
ascertain the extent and importance of those Commercial interests of 
the United Kingdom with which this line of communication between 
England and Ireland is immediately connected ; and the result of their ex- 
amination has been, to establish a well-grounded conviction that in both 
respects it is infinitely greater than has been commonly supposed; — that even 
under all its present disadvantages, the progress of that intercourse has been 
during late years continually advancing ; and that no rational doubt can 
exist that, by the removal of existing impediments, and affording to it, at 
very moderate expense, some of those facilities which have been largely’ex- 
tended to other lines of communication, the most beneficial results to the 
Commercial interests of the two Islands, and a considerable improvement of 
the Postage Duties and other branches of Revenue, might be securely 
anticipated. 7 



In these improvements the whole of the Counties of England and Wales 
situated to the southward of a line drawn from London, by Gloucester to Milford 
Haven, as far as they either have or look to commercial intercourse with the 
Cities of Cork, Waterford, and Limerick, as well as the whole of the south and 
south-west of Ireland, are materially and directly interested : to Bristol and 
t e ports on the Bristol Channel from whence the great supply of coal Is 
furnished, and to which corn, flour, and other articles of native produce 
are supplied in return, its importance is most considerable. 



From Swansea, 
Newport anti Car- 
diff, Collier, to Ire- 
land, in three years 
toJan.1827- 5,248. 

Inwards, with 
Corn, Flour, and 
Cattle from Ire- 
land 324. 
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4 REPORT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE ON THE 

The incompetency of the present Packet Establishment to the regular 
discharge of its duties, Your Committee consider to be fully proved, 
not only by the Evidence of various Witnesses to whom reference is 
made herewith, in particular by Mr. M‘Cheane, Mr. Henry Leach, and 
Captain Nuttall ; but still more unequivocally by this striking fact, that 
from the uncertainty and irregularity of this conveyance, the commercial 
inhabitants ofWaterford frequently, and of Cork andLimerick almost entirely, 
adopt the very circuitous line of Dublin and Holyhead for transmission to 
London, and even Bristol, of their letters, in preference to that of Dunmore 
and Milford, under an increased rate of postage, which in the case ofWaterford 
amounts to 9 d. on every letter between Waterford and London ; which incon- 
veniences and increased expense would be wholly avoided, if the necessary 
facilities were afforded to this line of communication at very moderate charge. 
Sir Edward Lees has supplied, in his Evidence, a list of seventy Irish post 
towns, to which the amelioration of this line of conveyance is of essential 
importance. It has appeared to Your Committee, that the receipts from 
transport of passengers, horses and carriages, in diminution of the charges of 
this Establishment, are unproductive in an extraordinary degree, as well from 
the absolute want of accommodation by an Inn at Dunmore, as from the want 
of a Pier at the Packet station at Milford Haven, where those vessels might 
lie and take them on board, without incurring the infinite inconvenience, and 
often risk, of embarkation from an open boat in the centre of the Haven, 
where the packets are now compelled to remain at their moorings, from the 
great distance to which the shoal water extends in all parts below the Naval 
dock-yards near Pembroke. Under all these circumstances, Your Committee 
have come to a resolution, that in their opinion, at least Four Packets, equal 
to the Crocodile in construction, and with at least one hundred horse power 
of machinery, are required to perform the duties of this station with any 
degree of regularity and dispatch. 

To the next subject of their consideration, the site of the Pier,— which they 
deem indispensable to the improvement, or indeed efficient continuance 
of this establishment, — Your Committee have applied much deliberate atten- 
tion, in the hope that some means might be devised of avoiding the 
necessity of removing the station of the Packets from Milford, and at the 
same time providing securely against injury to the navigation, from the 
King’s dock-yard near Pembroke, to the mouth of the Haven ; but they 
regret to say, that they find such removal indispensable ; — every plan sug- 
gested for that purpose has been proved by inquiry to be wholly inadequate 
to unite protection and facility of embarkation for the packets, with free 
navigation for the ships of war and other vessels ; and they are therefore com- 
pelled to recommend, that either Hobb’s Point above the dock-yard, or such 
place between it and Pembroke Ferry, as further survey (which has been 
already directed) shall prove to be more eligible, should be adopted for 
the station of the packets. Your Committee have decisive reason to believe 
that a Pier may be there constructed at considerably less expense than the 
Estimate of Mr. Telford has suggested, although that estimate contemplated 
an amount very much below that of any other site which was proposed for 
its establishment. It appears from Mr. Telford’s report, and his evidence 
taken before Your Committee, that an entire new line of road from this sta- 
tion to St. Clear’s must be made ; but he states the expense of its formation 
not very much to exceed that of the alterations which would have been 

requisite, 
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MILFORD HAVEN COMMUNICATION. 5 

requisite, had the old line of road to the present station at Milford been con- 
tinued. The Tolls on that new road to St. Clear s, together with such Pier 
Dues, as it may be deemed eligible to impose on the landing and embarkation 
of carriages, horses and passengers. Your Committee would recommend should 
be placed under the control and direction of a Commission to be established 
for that purpose, and not interfering with the other turnpike trusts of the 

country. 

Your Committee propose, with permission of the House, to proceed, after 
the Easter recess, in further investigation of the objects entrusted to their 
inquiry; and have now annexed the Minutes of Evidence taken before them, 
and several Returns and Papers connected therewith. 



11 April IS 27 . 



258, 
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WITNESSES. 



Lunse, 26° die Februarij, 1827. 
Thomas Telford, Esquire 7 

Mercurij, 28 0 die Februarij, 1827. 
George Henry Freeling, Esquire - 13 

Charles Johnson, Esquire - - 17 

John Mirekouse, Esquire - - 22 
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Thomas Telford, Esquire - - 22 
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Sir Edward S. Lees - - - 47 
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Captain Charles Nuttall - - 64 

Michael Mortimer, Esquire - 70 

Sir S. Edward Lees - - 72 

Veneris, 30° die Martij, 1827. 

Mr. Philip Powell - - - - 76 

Mr. Samuel Starbuck - - - 78 

Mercurij, 4 0 die Aprilis, 1827. 

Mr. Thomas Eaton 78 

Henry Leach, Esquire 80 

Sir Thomas Byam Martin, m.p. - 84 

Henry Leach, Esquire 85 

Mr. John Harding 87 
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MILFORD HAVEN COMMUNICATION. 

MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 



Lunin, 26' die. February, 1827. 

SIR JOHN NEWPORT, BARONET, 

IN THE CHAIR. 



Thomas Telford, Esquire, called in ; and Examined. 

AVE you, since the Report you gave, had occasion to turn in your mind Thomas Telford 
the particulars which you stated in it ? — I have, only by reading over the ” ’ 



Esq. 



H 

report. 

Which point of embarkation do you consider has the greatest advantage for the (a6 Fabru.ry) 
accommodation of, and to be the station of the Packets at Milford Haven ?— Am I 
to take the landing place singly, or to couple it with the roads of approach ? 

The object of the Committee was, in the first instance, to see which would he the 
best place of embarkation in itself singly ; and afterwards to come to the roads and 
toask your opinion upon them ; as the Committee understand from the report’ you 
preferred running out a pier at Newton Nose?— I surveyed on each side of the 
estuary or inlet, three places ; they are marked upon the plan which accompanies 
the report, and are detailed very carefully in the same report. There is in the 
paper which I shall now deliver, a correct statement of tile distances and ex- 
penses ; which will give distinct views of all the ports or landing places, and the 
roads connected therewith ; taking them up at Saint Clear and continuing them on 
each side of the estuary. To the several proposed landing places the summit hr h-ht 
that each would pass over is also stated, likewise the expenses of the piers, “all 
separately, 

Would you have any objection to let that be delivered in ? — I mean to deliver it in. 

1 consider Saint Clear as a point common to whatever line of road may be afterwards 
adopted. For the landing place at Newton Nose the expense will be ,52, 1 27/; the 
distance from Saint Clear is 28 miles, and by carrying the road in that direction, and 
avoiding the hills between Narbertb and Saint Clear, it would not ascend more than 
288 feet above the level of the sea. The expense of making it would be 30,836? 
the present summit is above 600 feet. The next point is near Milford at 
a p ace called Hakin Point, which I also surveyed. The expense of constructing 
he pier there, owing to the flatness of the shore (and there are other objection! 
to it winch are detailed in my report) will be 1 07,408 1. The distance of road from 
Mint Clear would be exactly the same as to Newton Nose. On the other side of 
we estuary, the only point that I have estimated is a place called Nannie ; it is the 
Jiost extreme point on that coast, and is nearer to the open sea than Milford or 
^ewton J he expense of constructing a pier there, it being also on a flat 

shore would be 82,077/. The distance from Saint Clear to this place would be 
a miles and 774 yards. The height of the summit above the sea, in that line, will 
e 523 feet, and the expense of forming a road would be 68,893 1. I ought to odd 
mat although by land the number of miles of the road would be different,' vet taking 
Anne’s Head' 0 “ S ' ren P0 ’ nt “ “' e 0utlet - there is ^ little diff »Mlce by Saint 

®‘ d JOU , make an y estimate of the expense of a pier near the dock-yard ?— I did 
„ n ’ nia de a survey of it, but it occurred to me that it would be expensive, being 
nat shore, and would require a long pier, and being immediately to the windward 
to ;r dock ’y ard wou j d ba objectionable : in the first place, on account of using fire 
„ 6 Westwa . rd ’ "'bich is subject to the prevailing winds; and, secondly that 

thcfT lnent mi ° ht P oss *bly, at some future time, want to extend the dock-yard in 
and hSF-K therefore, although I surveyed it, I did not estimate the expense ; 
sides, there are some other objections to that place ; for a considerable portion 
A 4 of 
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8 MINUTES OF EVIDENCE BEFORE SELECT COMMITTEE 

Thomas Telford, of the year fogs prevail, and therefore establishing the packet station at or beyond 
E S< 1- the dock-yard, would interfere with the vessels which navigate the firth, or those 

v ' connected with the dock-yard. If there was no other place of landing within 

(j6 February.) Milford Haven, it perhaps might be said that these objections were not sufficient- 
but if there is to be found a more advantageous landing place, nearer the entrance 
of the Haven, it appears to me preferable to adopt it, and this might also be accom- 
plished on the same side, at the Nangle, which is not only nearest the outlet, but is 
also- under the protection of the head of land, which extends to the very entrance of 
the Haven. But this place has the disadvantage of being a very flat shore, and 
would require piers to be extended far into the estuary to get the depth of water that 
would be required. It is also too near the Lazaretto or station for the quarantine 
ships ; and making a road to it would be very expensive. I examined another point 
on the north shore, which is immediately within Saint Anne’s Head ; there a very 
short pier would arrive at deep water, but it is completely exposed to the north-east 
winds ; and the winds which come into the harbour from the westward, I under- 
stood from the seamen, recoil and throw that part of the harbour into agitation. At 
Milford Haven, as I have already stated, there is, apparently, a very favourable 
station, at a place called Hakin Point ; but that is the flattest shore of all, and 
therefore would require (as may be seen by the table in my report), before you get 
to ten or twelve feet water, a very great extent of pier, and that extension, in my 
opinion, would be objectionable, on account of navigating to and from the dock- 
yard. If a pier were constructed of the length required, I am of opinion, that 
whenever the bay came to be protected, that the mud and gravel would accumu- 
late on the inside of it. Newton Nose, not half a mile above Milford Haven, is 
a place seemingly very favourable ; a short pier acquires sufficiently deep water, and 
it would not obstruct the navigation ; it would be protected from the westerly winds, 
and would be the most advantageous point to make a packet harbour. 

Was any place beyond the dock-yard suggested to you ? — Yes ; Hobb’s Point. 

Do you know that? — I do. 

Between the dock yard and Pembroke Ferry ? — Yes, I know the point, but I did 
not survey it ; my reason for not surveying it was, that I was told the Board of 
Ordnance meant to appropriate that to some particular purposes of their own; it is 
also further up the estuary than the dock-yard, and consequently be even more 
objectionable on account of fogs, and the lengthened navigation. The Ferry Point 
I surveyed, but my reasons for not adopting that place are stated in the report; 
that is to say, that the ebbing tide sets so strongly upon it, that no pier of any mode- 
rate extent would be a sufficient protection ; it is also further up the estuary. 

When you speak of the danger to be incurred by steam vessels passing the dock- 
yard, are you not aware, that steam vessels actually come to the dock-yard itself 
every week in the year? — No, I am not. 

Upon the whole, the Committee are to understand, that you, as at present 
advised, consider Newton Nose to be the most eligible? — I do from all that I know 
at present, and I have stated the reasons why I think so. 

Are the objections which you have suggested with respect to the pier at Hobb’s 
Point or the dock-yard; namely, the inconvenience of fogs, and the inconvenience 
that may arise from the steam boats passing the docks ; are those the only incon- 
veniences which you are aware are existing with respect to a pier at that station ?— 
Not having made any survdy of that particular spot, for the reasons I have already 
assigned, I can state no other objection ; I cannot state the expense, only that the 
road from St. Clear u r ould be much more expensive, and much higher summit, than 
to Newton Nose. 

Can you inform the Committee what is the depth of water at Hobb’s Point; — 
No ; I made no survey ; I did not meddle with it at all. 

What is the purpose for which that ground is now used by the Ordnance ? — I said 
it was intended, as I understood, to appropriate it for their own purposes. 

Is it a gun wharf now? — I was informed that it was the property of the Ordnance 
Board, and that they intended to appropriate it to some particular purpose. 

Have you any doubt but what you could at a future period lay before the Com- 
mittee the depth of water, and the state of the current at Hobb’s Point? — Not with- 
out making a survey. 

Supposing a pier to be built at Newton Nose, is there an inn or any town in that 
quarter of the coast ? — There is none at present ; it is within a very short distance 
of the present inn at Milford. 

Is 
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ON THE MILFORD HAVEN COMMUNICATIOxV. 



Is it divided from Milford Haven by any stream or current ? — There is a dingle 
there, but no current. 

What would be the distance of communication from Newton Nose to the present 
inn at Milford Haven ?— I cannot say ; I suppose it is better than a quarter of a mile. 

You must build a bridge for that purpose ?— We must fill up that dingle. 

Do you include the expense of the purchase of land in the estimate you have formed 
fora pier at Newton Nose?— I did include the purchase of land, but I did not the 
building any inn ; I made the road to it. 

Did you include getting over this dingle?— You could get there very well if there 
was an inn, without crossing the dingle, by passing down the east side of the din°le 
from the present road. " 

The road from Newton Nose to Saint Clear is to pass through Haverfordwest?— 
It passes by the present road. 

Supposing that any repairs were required for the packets, where would be the 
station where those repairs would take place ?— I cannot tell ; I know nothing about 
the packets, I know of nothing afloat at all. 

The object of putting the question was, to find out if the repairs of the packets were 
to take place at the dock-yard, it might then become convenient to place the packets 
there. No doubt of it; but very little inconvenience would arise from taking the 
packets to the dock-yard. ° 

Do you include in your estimate of 52,000 1. the expense of an inn at Newton 
Nose a — No I do not. 



You have no idea as to the probable expense of a pier at the dock-yard, that plan 
belovv the dock-yard by the old firth ? — I cannot say at present. 

What do you suppose it would amount to ? — I think more than at Newton Nose 
because it is a much flatter shore. 

You have stone there ?— Yes, but the road to it from Saint Clear would be much 
more expensive and less perfect; the summit rises upwards of 500 feet above the 
level of the sea, and the other may be made to rise only 280. 

You have not calculated the difference of time it would take for a four-wheel 
carriage to pass Saint Clear, through Haverfordwest, and through Newton Nose, 
and the time it would take to pass from Pembroke dock-yard ? — I have not ; I have 
mentioned the distances and the elevations. It would be a verv desirable thing to 
nave a road from Saint Clear to the dock-yard ; but the expense, I apprehend, would 
be much more than the other way, and the road less perfect. 

Is there a considerable saving of distance by making the new line between Narberth 
and Saint Clear ? There would be 400 feet of elevation saved; and a very fine road 
may be made from Narberth to Saint Clear, and avoid all the present monstrous 
hills. 

There is a road called The Whetland Road, is there not, which is already made 
rom Narberth to Saint Clear r — There is a road, but it is in a very bad state, both 
as to direction and construction. It would not answer for a mail road. The summit 
ot the present road is 647 feet above the sea, that is between Haverfordwest and 
Saint Clear; but a road may be made to have only 288 feet; it would also save 
a mile in distance ; it is therefore both shorter and saves elevation. 

That of course would expedite the conveyance very much? — Very much; the 
r oad at present is intolerable ; it is, I think, the worst road I have seen. 

Can you inform the Committee what would be the probable expense of the new 
line of road from Saint Clear to Narberth? — I cannot at present tell that particular 
District ; I have given the whole expense from thence to Milford Haven ; I must 
nrst of all go into the particulars of the estimate. 

Did you ever look at the line and into the state of the country from Narberth to 
ewt° n Nose, supposing the road to be nearly direct from the one to the other? 

t would have to cross the estuary ; a ferry would be necessary ; I do not think 
} ou would gain as to time, on account of the ferry, and the ground on the north 
'ue being uneven. The present may be made a good road. 

th r° U ^ practicable to throw a bridge across that estuary ? — I had no idea 
a ri, r s * v ' n S two or three miles, the expense of a bridge would be incurred. 

here is a point called The Ferry, on the north side of the estuary; is it not 
possible to make a line of road from Narberth to that point, much shorter than the 
P re ®ent ? — To that particular point ? 

Yes. You would have to cross the estuary ; you cannot get there without 
crossing the estuary. 

B Suppose 



Thumai Telford, 




(•26 February.) 
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Thomas Telford , 




(q 6 February.) 



Suppose the packets came there? — They would have a much longer and 
intricate navigation. 

There is depth of water ; is there not ? — I do not know ; but you would have 
a long navigation with a steam boat, and I think it is better to go as far as you can 
by land. 

In the new line of road between Newton Nose and Saint Clear, what i3 the 
greatest ascent by the yard, in any instance ? — I must refer to the section ; it would 
be a sufficiently easy trotting road. 

With the exception of the road between Nar berth and Saint Clear, the Committee 
believe that all the rest of the road might be made tolerably level ?•— There are some 
few places ; but they can be cut and embanked at no great expense ; there must be 
a considerable variation at Haverfordwest. 

You go round the town ? — I mean to go on the south side of the town and avoid 
that hill. Whether that is objectionable or not to the inhabitants I do not know : 
but the road ought to go there. 

Do you avoid the steep hill at Haverfordwest? — Yes. 

You will be kind enough to let the Committee know whether you consider any 
material alteration and improvement may be made between Swansea and Car- 
marthen? — Not between Swansea and Carmarthen ; I think between Swansea and 
Saint Clear there may. My survey shows both ways, which are there particularly 
described. 

Do the Committee understand you, that the Glamorgan mail, the Bristol mail 
would not go to Carmarthan at all, but join the other mail at Saint Clear ? — They 
both now meet at Carmarthen, which has also another mail, and will always retain 
it for the purposes of the upper country by Brecon, therefore they will be completely 
accommodated. Therefore I propose removing the point of junction to Saint Clear, 
by carrying the road from Swansea by the coast to that place, through all the populous 
and thriving country, which is situate along the shore ; whereas there is scarcely any 
thing at all between Swansea and Carmarthen ; but there are a great many villages 
and collieries, and various establishments along that coast, where a level road may be 
carried. There are two rivers to cross ; one is called The Lougher, and that from 
Carmarthen, called The Towey. 

Have you estimated the probable expense of the bridge you would recommend 
for crossing the Towey ? — I cannot state that to you just now. 

What effect do you suppose it would have on the navigation of the river ? — There 
must be a draw bridge or a draw boat across. 

Would it not facilitate all these improvements very much, if all these trusts were 
consolidated from Milford Haven to Gloucester, and from the passage to Car- 
marthen ? — It certainly would. 

From Gloucester and Milford Haven, and from Bristol to Carmarthen? — Yes; 
that line of road which commences at Bristol, proceeding by Cardiff, Swansea, and 
Saint Clear, to Milford Haven ; the other line of road should be commenced at Chelten- 
ham, pass through Gloucester, Monmouth and Brecon to Carmarthen ; it certainly 
would very much facilitate the accomplishment of these improvements, if the trusts 
could be consolidated, so that they could be brought under a Parliamentary 
commission. 

Are you not of opinion, that in the different improvements contemplated by you, 
there are works of a greater magnitude than any isolated trust could be expected to 
perform ? — I should think there are. 

Do you recollect the Bwlch Hill, in the county of Brecon ? — J do. 

Are you aware that large sums of money have already been laid out in endeavours 
to improve the road over that hill r — I am. 

Would it not be a very great improvement if the whole hill was avoided, and the 
road carried up on the other side of the river? — No doubt it would; it is a pity 
they laid out the money there ; the expense incurred on one side the hill, which is 
now 1 in 15, had been much more advantageously employed in carrying a level road 
up the other side of the river, and so avoided the hill altogether. 

Are you aware how many different turnpike trusts there are between Cheltenham 
and Milford Haven ? — I am not. 

Are you aware what money has been laid out by the several turnpike trusts in 
the districts over which. you carry the road?— I am not. 

You cannot say whether great exertion has been made on one part of the line and 
not on the other ? — No. 

Do 
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ON THE MILFORD HAVEN COMMUNICATION. u 

Do you know any thing of the pecuniary situation of any of the trusts? — Thma^Ttlford, 

N< Nor of the sacrifices made by individuals in many of the roads?— I do not. ^6 February./ 
Without being completely informed of the pecuniary amount of any particular 
-t are there not works of so great a magnitude, that to make this a perfect line 
of communication with Milford Haven, that it is quite impossible that those works 
could be done in the way they ought to be performed by any isolated trust what- 
ever?— I think it is very unlikely that they could. 

Without aid from the government, would it be likely without a consolidation of 
the trusts ? — I doubt it very much, because there are some very extensive works on 

you apprehend, with the aid of government, that it would be practicable 
to effect these objects if the trusts were consolidated, and if a sum of money advanced 
by way of loan by government, it could be repaid by instalments afterwards?— 

Iam not aware of that, because I do not know the state of the tolls, and the present 

dC In the case of a consolidation of the trusts would it not be a matter of justice 
and good faith to secure the interests of the persons who have advanced the money 
upon°the credit of the existing tolls ?— I think so. 

Has the interest in the consolidation of the trusts which took place last year 
round London ; has not all the money which was lent to private individuals to those 
particular trusts, been secured ? — I have no knowledge of the transaction. 

Are you aware of the rate of toll taken on any part of the line between Glamorgan 
and Milford Haven?— No; all I refer to are the practical operations respecting 

makirtg the road. , « • * i «. t u 

Have you looked at the line of road between London and Bristol?— I have not. 

I dare sav it may be shortened and a great deal of improvement made. 

What sort of a.ferry do you propose to cross the Towey nver with?— I should 
state it both ways ; they must either have a drawbridge or a fly-boat, with a pier on 
each side. This boat is constructed to take in horses and carriages, and is drawn 
across the river. Such as is done in the river Clyde below Glasgow, where there is 
a great deal more intercourse than ever there could be in that river. I here are 
several other places, one upon the river Dee below Chester; but that at Glasgow 
is most applicable, no inconvenience is experienced from it- _ _ 

Have you estimated the expense of the piers or of the bridge ?— I have, but l do 

not recollect it. T i 

Suppose the expense to be the same, which would be the most eligible . — 1 think 
a drawbridge ; but, however, either of them would do very well. 

Would that leave the navigation at all times open ? — At all times. 

Are you aware of the extent of tonnage that enters the river Towey ?— 1 am not, 
but the quantity is of no consequence, as the navigation will be free. 

The tide flows up the river above Carmarthen ?— I believe it does. 

What bridge would you have over the navigable river up to Saint Clear i do 
not cross it, but join the present road, on the eastern side. The road would have 
to cross the Lougher. 

How would you pass the Lougher river ?— Either by a fixed or draw bridge. At 
Swansea, and at Britton Ferry the river must be crossed. 

What species of bridge do you propose to cross the Lougher?— I have mot par- 
ticularly fixed any thing, if there is much navigation there must be a draw bridge. 

I do not know that it is necessary. 

Would it not be possible in the new line of road, so to alter the present line ot 
road leading from Bristol to Milford Haven, as to obtain two hours in point of 
time? — I should imagine you would save that by a new line along the coas t- 

Bv taking the old line of road ?— It is a very awkward road, it is very hilly, it 
would be more circuitous, and you would desert all the most populous and thriving 
prts of the country. „ 

The Committee means taking the present line of road through Cardiff, Carmar- 
then and Milford Haven, taking the whole line of road ; in fact, what is generally 
called the Swansea line of road, "from Bristol to Milford Haven; would it not be 
possible, by cutting off the hills and introducing some alteration, to save two hours 
in point of time? — I do not think it would. 

Would such a line of road leave out the populous country at Llanelly, and about 
there? — It would. ... . 

Is there anv object in the other line of road, to compensate for leaving out that?— 

J J b 2 I 'think 
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TAo«j<m Telford, I think not ; there does not appear any object between Swansea and Carmarthen • '♦ 
Es< b is hilly and thinly peopled. 5 11 

' Whattime would you save in the new line of road between Saint Clear and BrisM > 
]•) — Two hours or thereabouts. r 

What time do you consider you could gain upon the old line of road if it were 
improved upon the best manner ? — I think very little. 

Beginning at the passage and following the new line of road to Cardiff, and aion? 
by Llanelly to Britton Ferry and Swansea, how much would you save in time?— 
You would save a good deal; I think it is about seven miles you save in distance. 

Besides all the hills ? — Besides all the hills. 

What would you save by the projected line of road from Carmarthen by Whetland 
to Saint Clear, and so onto Narberthand to Milford Haven? — You would save all 
the elevation of 400 feet. 

What time would you save ?— The difference of the elevation is at present 600 
feet, and it is reduced to 288. The difference in distance is not much above a mile. 
It is 30 miles the present distance, and there it is 28. Therefore it is nearly two 
miles. J 

bebalfan hour ’ s saving?— A great deal more. Between Bristol 
and Milford Haven I imagine you would save three hours. 

You say two hours without that road ?— Between Saint Clear and whatever point 
you go to ; it is common to both ; whatever way you go that is a fixed point. 

Going from Swansea to the passage, by the line crossing Britton Ferry, and taking 
the new line to Newport, how much would you save in that way? — I do not know 
without calculating the distance. 

You have stated, that between Pile and Cardiff, in going the new line of road, you 
would save three quarters of an hour, you would save less in distance and more in 
time, on account of the badness of the present road ? — Yes. 

That is three quarters of an hour in Glamorganshire only ?— Yes. 

Besides what you save between Swansea and the Lougher?— Yes. 

In the mode in which you propose passing the river at Swansea, would any material 
injury be done to the port of Swansea ?— None at all ; if they improve their port in 
the way they ought to do. 

You think there would be none at all? — No. 

What IS the mode by which you propose to cross the river at Swansea, so as to 
ao no injury to the port? — I mean to cross it by a drawbridge. 

Are there not strong apprehensions entertained by the trustees of the harbour, 
who act under the authority of an Act of Parliament, and who have considerable 
property embarked in the navigation and port, that they would be considerably injured 
by it . Very probably they may have those apprehensions if there were no other 
improvements joined with the improvement of the road ; but I have had the honour 
of sending them, during the last month, a plan for improving both the road and the 
harbour, by which neither will be injured. 

^ ma king a floating harbour ? — It is, and a new river course. 

What would be the expense of those improvements ?— I only gave a plan and 
recommended that an estimate should be made on the spot by a competent person. 

llie expense would be very considerable ; would it not? — It would. 

Can you state any rough guess ? — I had rather be excused guessing 

Would it be less than 40,000/.?— I think it would not. e 

Would it be less than 50,000 /.?-I will stop there if you please; I am not 
disposed to proceed by guessing. 

How is that expense to be paid? — The proprietors are better able to deter- 
mine that point than lam; I imagine the trade of the port and the tolls of the bridge 
would pay for it. 0 

When you say the expense would not be less than 40,000/. do you include the 
harbour only, or the harbour and the bridge?— I will not pledge myself to that sum. 

1 he benefit to the port of Swansea would be very great indeed ? — Very «reat • it is 
capable of being made a very fine port ; it is a thriving place. 

Are you aware whether the present state of the port is sufficient for the present 
state of the trade, or the probable future state of the trade ? — I do not know I cannot 
go into that. ’ 

^Aie you well acquainted with the entrance of the Swansea river ? — I know it pretty 

Is it capable of receiving vessels of considerable magnitude? — I suppose it is very 

capable 
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capable of receiving vesssels of upwards of 300 tons ; the rise of the tide is very great 
there. 

Is the mouth of the river of a nature to allow ships in distress in the Bristol Channel 
to run in there for safety in case of necessity ? — I think it might be made very con- 
venient indeed. It certainly has the elements of a very fine harbour. 

At this moment you cannot consider Swansea harbour as of any use to the Bristol 
river ?— I cannot. 

But if it were so improved it would be very beneficial to the Bristol Channel ? — 
Very much indeed. 

Is there any place of safety to which vessels can retreat between Milford Haven and 
the mouth of the Bristol river, King road ? — Not any cut so good to my knowledge ; 
there are some certainly, Pennarth Point at Cardiff, for instance. 

The south coast of Glamorganshire is very dangerous on account of rocks ? — Rocks 
and sands ; rather more on account of the sands than the rocks. 

Supposing the harbour to be made a floating harbour, would vessels go in at low 
water ? — No they could not run in between the pier heads so as to be in a protected 
situation, they must wait the flow of the tide. 

The pier heads are dry at low water ? — They are nearly so. 

Then vessels could not go in at low water? — I say they could not go in at iow 



Thomas Telford, 




(a 6 February.) 



water. 



Mercury , 28* die February , 1827- 



George Henry Freeling, Esquire, called in ; and Examined. 

HAVE you brought the papers requested of you by the Committee? — Yes q.H. Freeling 
I have. * j; 8 q. 

Mention the names of them ? — The steam packets at present employed on the v 

Milford station; the number and average length of the voyages for the last year; (28 February.) 
the average of the ten longest and ten shortest ; number of days on which 
the packet did not put to sea on each side ; the number of passengers, carriages, 
and horses ; and the receipts and expenditure. 

[These Papers were delivered in.] 

It appears by the return, that there are four packets on the Milford station ? — 

Yes. 

One of them is the Meteor? — Yes. 

Has not that vessel been reported as not sea worthy ?— Certainly not. 

Has it been reported as very incompetent to perform the duty on that station ? 

— There has been no such report ; we have been informed that there is a general 
feeling against her on account of her size ; but there has been no regular complaint 
that I am aware of. 

Has not that vessel repeatedly been obliged to put back, from defect of her 
machinery ? — She has on two or three occasions put back, but is not more liable to 
accident than the others have been ; it is not from any defect in the machinery ; 
from a screw getting out of place, merely trifling damage which has been repaired 
in a very few hours ; but it might perhaps save the Committee time if I state, that 
she is only put there as a temporary vessel, and not intended to be permanently 
employed on the Milford station. 

Have there not been complaints made of the want of an additional packet to 
be stationed on the Irish side, on the Dunmore side? — We have received represen- 
tations to that effect. 

From the Chamber of Commerce of Waterford? — Yes. 

What objection was felt to giving that additional accommodation? — That it 
involved the necessity for another packet, and we were very anxious to save the 
expense that must be incurred by it. 

Have not mails been repeatedly detained on the other side, in consequence of the 
want of a packet being so stationed ? — It appears that on nine occasions in the 
course of the last year, the mail was not sent in due course from Dunmore, as the 
packet from Milford had not reached it in time. 

Only nine times ? — Nine. 

258. B 3 You 
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You say the Meteor is put there only as a temporary vessel, and is not intended 
to stay there ; the Committee would ask whether the same complaint was not 
made about the Meteor, in the year 1824?— She was objected to, after having been 
transferred from Holyhead, as being of smaller power than the others ; but we always 
found her a most excellent sea-boat, and fit to do the duty that was required. ^ 

In fact at the time you mention that the post failed on those three days there 
was only one vessel plying between Milford Haven and Waterford ? — I a ’ m not 
aware that such is the fact. 

Are you aware that the Meteor was obliged to put the letter bags on shore at 
any other place than Dunmore ? — I recollect one particular instance in which the 
Meteor was, but it was not from any defect in the vessel; on the contrary, the 
commander received great credit from the Postmaster-general, for his exertions in 
landing the bags on the coast, when he could not make Dunmore. 

Do you conceive the same would have occurred, if the Crocodile had had the 
mails on that occasion ? — Under the same circumstances. 

Yes, exactly ? — She certainly could not have reached Dunmore. 

Was any reason assigned in the memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Waterford, or any of the representations on the other side, for stationing an 
additional packet on the Irish side of the Channel ?— ' To prevent the detention of 
the mails. 

On what account ; was it not stated that the prevalence of westerly winds 
made it more desirable that any spare packet there was, might be stationed on the 
Irish side than on the Welsh side? — It might have been so ; I do not recollect the 
circumstance being mentioned in the memorial. 

What do you yourself conceive with respect to the stationing of a spare packet ; is 
it not more natural that the spare packet should be stationed on that side to which 
the prevalence of winds would prevent the other packets reaching in time?— 
Certainly. 

If so, must it not be the case that the Irish side must be the most beneficial side 
to station that additional packet, inasmuch as the westerly winds certainlv prevail at 
least two-thirds of the year ?— Certainly so ; but one reason that operated with the 
Post Office, in addition to the wish to save the expense, was, that the wind which 
would prevent the packet from getting over to Dunmore in course, would be a fair 
wind for a sailing vessel from Dunmore to Milford. 

bedekyeV 3 n ° VeSSd theret ° ^ ^ mai1, what then ? ~ The mail must of necessity 

Are you aware, if passengers arrive there that there is no accommodation for those 
passengers till this vessel is procured?— I understand nothing can be worse than the 
want of accommodation at Dunmore ; and the Postmaster-general has expressed his 
readiness to co-operate with the Post Office of Ireland, in any representation that may 
be made to the Treasury to obtain that necessary accommodation, for without it, it is 
impossible to expect that the receipts of the packets on the station can prosper 

Has there not been considerable difficulty experienced in expeditiously supplying 
coal to the steam vessels at Milford ?— ' There was very great difficulty originally, and 
at last the PostOffice went to, I may say, an enormous expense to get a floating depdt 
for the purpose of putting coal on board. 

The expense of that floating vessel would have been obviated, if a pier had been 
constructed? — Undoubtedly. 

May the Committee ask what the amount of the expense incurred with respect to 
that floating vessel may have been?— The vessel is an old store ship lent to the Post 
Office by the naval department ; and the expense, independent of the cost of the vessel 
which was not charged to the Post Office, exceeded 6,000/. 

Have the Post Office any data which they can supply to the Committee, as to the 
expense of the several piers at the several places that have been prepared for such 
objects ; the Committee mean the different places that have been suggested by Mr. 
Telford; whether the Post Office have any documents that would show what the 

probable expense of building a pier at those respective places would be ? None 

whatever. 

At what hour does the mail coach arrive now at Milford in the moraine, in regular 
course? — About seven o'clock. 0 & 

Is there any vessel now building for that station?— Yes ; one of the same class 
description, and power, as the Crocodile, which I understand has given satis- 
taction. 0 

How soon do you apprehend that will be ready 10 lie placed on that station?'— We 

have 
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have been so much disappointed at various times in our calculations, that it is im- 
possible to speak with any certainty ; I should hope I am speaking within compass, 
when I say from five to six months. 

Where is she building? — At Harwich, by the same builder who built the Croco- 
codile ; and the machinery by the same engineer who made the engines of the 

Crocodile. 

When she is placed on that station, is it the intention of the Post Office to place 
her there, in addition to the four that are now there; or is she to replace one on that 
station ? — She is intended to replace the Meteor. 

Is it intended to give no more than four packets to the station, after she is built? — 
I am not prepared to answer that question distinctly. With such an account of 
receipts and expenditure, I conceive the Postmaster-general would not feel justi- 
fied in putting a fifth packet on there, without the special direction of the 
Treasury. 

What is the difference of tonnage between the one now on the stocks, and the 
largest on the station? — She is precisely the same as the Crocodile, 237 tons. 

Is it not desirable that the mail should arrive at Milford from Bristol, at such 
a time that the packet might sail all the year round at six o’clock in the morning ? — 
Earlier, if possible ; our great anxiety has been to make it a day passage, both 
ways. 

The usual hour it arrives is seven? — Yes. 

If it arrived at five, that would be the object the Post Office would wish to attain ? — 
If the mail could be made to arrive at five, we should be very glad to dispatch the 
packet as immediately afterwards as possible. 

If the Bristol mail arrived at Milford at five in the morning, might not arrange- 
ments on the other side be made so as letters might be delivered at Cork early in 
the morning of the next day? — It has been the great object of the Post Office, as far 
as we could interfere, (Ireland being under a separate Postmaster-general,) that 
there should be a morning delivery of letters at Cork; and by such a departure from 
Milford, it would be in time at Waterford to allow of this delivery (as far as regards 
time and distance) at Cork ; provided the Irish office could make an arrangement 
for sending the mail off from Waterford to Cork immediately on its arrival at 
Waterford. 

Would not such an arrangement be very desirable for the trade, both of England 
and Ireland, as far as the south of Ireland and the south of England is concerned ? — 
Very desirable. 

Would the Post Office income be increased by such an arrangement? — It is very 
doubtful ; for the postage of letters is now greater, the Cork letters going round 
by Holyhead ; we should lose a certain sum of money on those, and we have not 
found that the revenue has very much increased by the advantages that the steam 
packets have afforded over the old mode. 

Do not you consider, that in the event of the transport of the mail being so facilitated 
as to arrive at Cork in the morning, in place of the following evening, that it would 
be a great inducement to the mercantile interest there, to forward duplicates of their 
letters by the Milford station, as well as by the Dublin ? — It would afford a most 
advantageous opportunity. 

You say, the revenue has not much increased, or not increased, since the establish- 
ment of the steam packets at Milford ; since that time there has been no acceleration 
of the delivery of letters at Cork ? — None. 

Suppose the mail was accelerated on the Milford line ; how much sooner would 
letters arrive at Cork by that direction, than by way of Dublin ? — It would gain one 
whole day, for purposes of business. 

How many hours? — It arrives at Cork, now, in the evening; it would arrive in 
the morning, and give the whole day for business. 

Between London and Cork? — Yes. 

Is there a night delivery of letters at Cork; when the mail comes in at night, 
are the letters delivered that night, or do they wait till the following morning 
again ? — I believe there is a night delivery. 

What time do the London letters, by way of Dublin, arrive at Cork ? — About six 
in the evening. 

What time by way of Milford, if the mail were accelerated, and the mail to go 
on to Cork immediately on arrival ? — They would be delivered by nine o’clock in 
the morning, or earlier. 

B 4 A saving 



G. H. FreeUnp , 




(48 February.) 
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A saving of nine hours?— Of the whole day. 

Are the Committee to understand, that in the present arrangement you conceive 
the difficulty of the navigation between Milford and Waterford will produce as great 
a delay in the delivery of letters ; or rather that the letters going round by Dublin 
will get in the same time to Waterford and Cork, as they do from Milford to Cork 
or Waterford : what the Committee mean to ask is, whether from the difficulty of 
the navigation between Milford Haven and the south of Ireland, you conceive the 
le'tters will take up as much time now in going, as they do by the mail through 
Dublin to the south of Ireland? — They could be delivered much earlier; they 
reach Cork by Milford in the morning, and virtually save a whole day. 

Do you not consider that the saving of nine hours between London, Dublin, and 
Cork, would very much naturally increase the communication between London 
Dublin, and Cork, in the number of letters ? — We should have a right to expect it 
would. 

Judging from other cases? — Certainly. 

And in consequence increase the revenue? — It would have that tendency. 

You say that the Post Office establishment in England, and the Post Office 
establishment in Ireland, are totally independent of each other? — Totally distinct ; 
governed by two distinct Postmasters-general, independent of each other, and regu- 
lated by different Acts of Parliament. 

Therefore any arrangement, however advantageous, proposed by the London 
Post Office, cannot be carried into effect in Ireland, unless the Irish Post Office 
concurs, and vice vers A ? — Certainly not; we can only recommend ; each board can 
only recommend to the other. 

As a matter of practice it is generally concurred in ? — There has been no difficulty, 
that I am aware of, on this station. 

You have put in a paper stating the receipts and the expenditure of the Milford 
station; the receipts amounting to 2,928/. 6 s. 9 d., and the expenditure to 
19,115/. 16$. 3 d. \ do the receipts include the letters ?— No, merely the receipts 
from passengers. 

The expenditure is the whole expense of the station? — The whole expense of the 
packet station. 

Can you state what the receipts for the letters would be? — The receipts for the 
letters are both ways, both to and from Ireland, are about 10,800/. 

Merely for the transport across? — No, the whole postage; that is, the whole 
postage of letters conveyed to and from Ireland by the Milford packets. 

Do you conceive that much time, or any time, would be lost by navigating the 
river Shore up to Waterford ? — I should think so. 

Can you give the Committee any information as to the difference of conveyance of 
the mails, by the steam packets and the sailing packets ? — In the year 1823 prior to 
the introduction of steam vessels, one hundred and thirty-one mails were out of course, 
and did not arrive in London on the day on which they were due ; in the last year 
fifty-six only were out of course, and one which was supposed to be stolen ; of the 
mails from England to Waterford, ninety-one were out of course when the sailing 
packets were used; in the last year sixty-one mails were too late in Waterford for 
delivery on the second evening ; but I ought to mention that now the mails are con- 
sidered due in Waterford on the second evening, and that before that time they were 
not due till the third morning ; the difference in course of Post between London and 
Waterford, may be now taken at sixteen hours on an average in favour of steam 
vessels over the old system of sailing packets. 

You mentioned one supposed to be stolen, have you not heard whether it was 
actually stolen e— I believe it occurred in Ireland. 

Have you received any complaint, or has the Post Office received any complaint, of 
the manner the passengers are conveyed on board the steam packets at Milford, the 
inconvenience sustained from their lying out in the way they do ? — I recollect a com- 
plaint of an infirm gentleman having lost his passage because he could not get down to 
the boat in time, and the agent did not feel justified in detaining the mails for his 
accommodation ; I believe something has lately been done at Milford. 

The Committee wish to know. if any difficulty has occurred in getting the mails on 
board the packets ? — Sometimes when it has blown very hard there has been very 
great difficulty, and the packet has occasionally been delayed some time before the 
mail could be put on board. 

Can you state whether any and what .inconvenience is sustained in putting car- 
riages on board the packets, in consequence of the distance at which they lie from 

the 
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the shore? — It must always be very inconvenient shipping carriages and horses by r tt f 
means of boats ; accidents have sometimes happened, but my recollection does not Esq^"^' 
enable me to specify any one in particular on the Milford station. y “ Z 

Have you heard that when the wind sets in, that it is impossible to put car- < 48 Februar .v 0 
riages on board?— I can easily conceive this to be the case, because within the 
last three days a packet was delayed in consequence of a boat with the engineer 
not being able to go from the shore to the packet, from the violence of the 
weather. 

How long was it delayed ? — Some hours ; the vessel could not be got ready for 
sea as she ought to have been, as the engineer could not go on board J 

Was that at Milford ? — Yes. 

The Committee understand, in consequence of that, the packet was prevented 
going to sea for some hours ?— Yes, for some hours. I think she sailed at eleven 
o’clock instead of seven or half past seven. 

The Committee wish to know whether if there was any difference of quality in the 
packets, the Post Office would not be inclined naturally to give the superior packets 
to the Milford station and the south of Ireland ?— That would be rather at variance, 
if I were to say yes, with what was done at Milford when the new vessels were 
transferred to Holyhead. 

Do not you conceive that the longer and more difficult station would require to 
have the superior packet stationed at it?— That is the fair inference. 

The Committee would ask, whether the new vessels were not built purposely for 
Milford? — Yes. J 

Have you ever heard any complaints made of those packets, and a statement that 
the description of packet was better suited to the Milford station than to the Holy- 
head ?— Those now on the Milford station are certainly stronger-built vessels than 
two out of the three vessels that were transferred from Milford to Holyhead. 

Was the Meteor a Holyhead packet? — Yes, built expressly for it. 

Was it considered at Holyhead as worn out ?— Certainly not ; she made the fastest 
passage ; she crossed the channel from Holyhead in less time than has been done by 
any of the others at all. J 

Is the Sovereign considered equal as a packet to the Crocodile and the Vixen ?-— 

The Crocodile, I think I may say, is superior to any of them ; but I should think the 
Sovereign certainly equal to the Vixen. 



Charles Johnson, Esquire, called in ; and Examined. 



HAVE you been at Milford lately? — Not for some years. 

Not since the establishment of the steam packets ? — No. 

You could give ns no information with respect to the state of the packets on the 
embarkation, or any thing on that subject ?— None at all, nor would it, in fact, 
fall under my department. 

Can you give us any information as to the means of expediting the conveyance of 
the mails to Milford, and how far it may be practicable, and in what manner, to effect 
an earlier delivery of Letters on board the Packets ? — I shall be happy to give my 
ideas on the subject to the Committee, in answer to any question they may think fit 



What length of time do you conceive may be saved in such conveyance, and 
what do you conceive would be the most effectual mode of securing it? — I ap- 
prehend it would be very difficult to save any material time between Bristol and 
Milford, under the present state of the roads ; it might be possible to save some. 
The exact quantity I could not say, without visiting the roads, seeing the parties and 
making new calculations. I have not had an opportunity of visiting those roads since 



Is not the mail coach which conveys the letters from Carmarthen to Milford, 
frequently retarded in waiting for the Bristol bag? — It is part of the present arrange- 
ment, that it should wait at Carmarthen for the arrival from Bristol ; the mail from 
Gloucester is actually due at Carmarthen a considerable time before that from 
Bristol is. 



How much before? — The mail from Bristol should be at Carmarthen at the 
earliest a quarter past one o’clock, A. M. and the mail from Gloucester should be 
there at eleven, P. M. 55° making a difference of about an hour and twenty minutes, 
t is only in the case of detention at the Ferry, or by bad weather, that the mail at 
t-jarinarthen can be said to wait for the mail from Bristol longer than the time I have 
a ,R0d .y stated ; that it is longer than an hour and twenty minutes. 

2 5 S. C If 



Charles Johnson. 
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If the improvement which Mr. Telford has suggested on the roads was made, 
do you not conceive, that a saving of from two to three hours might be without 
difficulty made? — I should think without any difficulty, if the roads were to be as 
much shortened and improved as Mr. Telford has proposed. 

That amount of time would be saved ? — Yes, from two to three hours. 

Do you know whether any steps have been taken for the improvement of the 
conveyance across the river Severn at the Ferry? — No other improvement, I think 
than our having had the assistance of the steam packet, which the lessees of the 
Ferry have brought upon the river. 

It frequently happens that packet cannot be made use of? — We have had the use 
of it to a very beneficial extent. 

Not every day? — No; sometimes it meets with an accident. 

At certain states of the tide you cannot use it at all ? — It cannot be used then. 

Is the mail often detained at Carmarthen beyond the usual hour, by not being able 
tp cross the Ferry? — I think not very often, because it must be a very considerable 
detention at the Ferry to produce that effect. 

Have you any means of stating what was the longest time the Gloucester mail 
ever was detained at Carmarthen? — I cannot state that with any precision ; we have 
had some very considerable detentions at the Ferry, amounting to four hours. 

Can you give the Committee any account of the most prolonged detention of the 
mail that has occurred in crossing the Severn? — In the months of January and Feb- 
ruary, the mail going to Milford was detained on the 14th of January three hours and 
twenty minutes ; and on the 1 8th of February, it was detained five hours coming to 
Bristol. 

Was that owing to the passage? — On the 18th of February the report was, that 
the wind was east, blowing a gale ; and on inquiry I found it was impossible on 
that day to get at the steam packet. 

At the passage? — Yes; at the passage. 

Do you think any acceleration of the mail might take place on the present road, 
without shortening the road, the line of road? — Yes; I am of opinion some accele- 
ration might take place; I am not prepared to state exactly to what extent, for the 
reasons before given. 

Have you any idea that any improvement on the present line of road, would enable 
two hours to be gained, so as to enable the mail to arrive at Milford at the time 
wished ? — Most assuredly not ; and probably not one hour. 

You are acquainted with Mr. Telford’s plan? — Yes. 

That, of course, would be attended with a very considerable expense? — I pre- 
sume so. 

The Committee would ask, if by going from Pyle to Swansea across Britton Ferry, 
without coming to Neath, a considerable portion of time might not be saved ? — r 
Certainly. 

The Committee would also ask you, if the road was improved, and the hills avoided, 
between St. Clear and Narberth, whether a considerable portion of time might not be 
saved there ? — U ndou btedly. 

And that at a comparative small expense to what Mr. Telford’s plan would be, of 
having a bridge over the Towly, and other estuaries ? — I can say nothing more to 
the expense than that the most contracted plan wmuld be the cheapest. 

Would two hours, you think, be saved by the improvement the Committee has 
now mentioned ? — I am not prepared to state that, because I have never calculated 
it ; what I should wish to state, which I think will entirely give the Committee the 
information desired, is this : that if the roads were improved in South Wales, and 
made as good as they are in North Wales, there could be no reason for the mail 
not travelling at exactly the same speed, which would make a saving gretaer than 
perhaps any which we have yet calculated upon, 

Supposing a pier was built at the passage, and a steam-boat stationed there, suffi- 
ciently capacious to take the mail coach over, without unloading on each side; 
loading and unloading ; would not a considerable portion of time be saved in that 
respect? — I should think there would. 

Is not the intercourse by letters between Bristol and Carmarthen very consider- 
able ? — Very considerable, I believe. 

Would not a very considerable inconvenience, and perhaps a loss to the revenue, 
occur, if Carmarthen was left out of the proposed line of road ? — I do not know that 
the revenue would suffer a loss, because the post could be sent to Carmarthen, 

with 
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with or without the mail coach, from any point on the road ; but I think it would be Charles Johnson, 

Tery injurious to the mail coach, to leave Carmarthen out of the road. J 

by improvement on the present line of road, a saving of two hours could be February.) 

effected, every thing would be gained which the Post Office has now in view, as to 
a communication between Waterford and Cork? — It seemed to be assumed, in 
Mr. Henry Freeling’s evidence, that two hours would secure the object which we have 
in view; but I think he also stated, if more time could be gained, it would be 

desirable. 

In Mr. Telford’s report, it is stated, that a considerable saving of distance might 
be made between Gloucester and Cheltenham? — I think it is so stated. 

Have you taken that into account at all with respect to the conveyance, and the 
time of conveyance?— I have not; because so far as I understand the question, it 
seems to be taken for granted, that Bristol is to be the route of the mails to the 
south of Ireland ; in fact, that Bristol should be the principal road. 

What is the rate of travelling in North Wales?— The rate of travelling in North 
Wales is six minutes and a quarter to the mile from Birmingham to Holyhead ; on 
that subject it may be as well to state, it is not only necessary to have such a fine 
road as that from Birmingham to Holyhead, but it is necessary there should be 
a good business to the contractors, or the expectation of a good business, to induce 
them to go that pace on the finest road that can be made. 

That is nine miles and an half an hour? — Yes. 

What is the rate of travelling in South Wales from the passage to Swansea?- — 

Variable ; eight and a half, and eight. 

What, for instance, from the passage to Cardiff?— About eight and a half miles 
per hour. 

How much time is allowed between the passage and Cardiff? — Three hours and 
five minutes. 

Twenty-eight miles ; is it not ? — Twenty-six. 

What is the average rate of the mail from Gloucester to Cardiff? — Tnat also is 
very variable ; it generally is eight and a half, or eight miles per hour. 

Can you say from Carmarthen to Milford ? — That is our most difficult ground ; 
we take two hours and a quarter to go the sixteen and a half miles to Tavernspite, 
and I consider that to be as difficult work for the mail coach as perhaps any we 
perform, considering that it goes over the great hill of Llandowror. 

If the present line of road was kept the same distance between the passage and 
Swansea, an hour would be saved between there and Swansea, if it were increased 
to the same rate as the travelling in North Wales; supposing the same length as 
at present? — Very nearly. 

You have said the speed of the mail could not be increased, unless the roads in 
that district were made equal to those in North Wales? — Certainly not the same 
speed, unless it were so. 

Are you acquainted with the town of Haverfordwest?— Not very well acquainted 
with it. 

You know enough, probably, to know the mail goes up a steep hill, and descends 
a steep hill on the other side ?— ' That I recollect perfectly well. 

Making a complete angle through the town? — Yes. 

Are you aware, that by a very short line of road, from the end of the street 
called K Street, that a road might be made round the town, by which the 

whole of the hill of the town might be avoided, and a flat of much shorter extent 
than the hill substituted in its place?— I think that for any thing which is included in 
Mr. Telford’s report, I had better refer to the report itself, because it is so much 
more precise than any thing I can give. 

Would not some time be saved, if the improvements suggested by Mr. Telford, as 
far as the town of Haverfordw’est are concerned, were carried into effect. Un- 
doubtedly. 

How long does the mail wait at Carmarthen? — An hour and twenty minutes. 

What length of time do you think could be saved between Carmarthen and 
Milford, by Mr. Telford’s proposed plan? — About forty-five minutes. 

May not two hours be saved without adopting the whole of Mr. lelfords plan, 
but still adopting some part, and going through Carmarthen from Bristol to Milford ; 
may not the two hours be sated?— I think it would be in our power to save two 
hours between Bristol and Milford, reckoning one hour only, as now allowed m the 
time bill, for the passage of the Severn, by any road which we could travel at the 
C 2 rate 
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a eihMim, rale of nine miles an hour, which is half a mile an hour less than the North Wale, 

> “T" lhe r ? ads bes ° improved, travelling through Carmarthen, from Bristol 

Milford, as to gain those two hours, so as to gain the speed you are now talkino of 
and taktng the short line of Swansea, cutting off the Llandowror Hills, and cutting 
off the hill at Haverfordwest?— Before I answer that question I must see tl ; -,7 
I understand it ; is that the route which excludes Carmarthen ? ' 

No ; includes it?— I say yes ; that time might be saved. 

." llie object would be gained at a much comparative smaller expense 
than if the whole of Mr. Telford’s plan was carried into effect, leaving out^ar 
marthen, with the bridges over the estuaries?— I should think that we should find nn 
difficulty in gaming the two hours by the route through Swansea, omitting Neath anH 
proceeding by the line in Mr. Telford’s survey to Carmarthen. 

Supposing Neath. was omitted, and you were to follow Mr. Telford’s line through 
the vale of Glamorgan, leaving out Cowbridge, would you not save two hours P-L 
I believe, if my opinions on such points are to have any value, I must be<* leave m 
take time to consider of them ; I have not been called on by the Postmaster- 
general to consider the matter in that point of view; lam not quite prepared to 
give an opinion between the various lines included in the survey. 

Wlt J| jT fe , re " ce l ? the Gloucester mail, might not an hour be saved bv aoins? 
Wr U8b | UX f n f’ mStea . d of , Henlc y» as at present, so as to arrive at Brecon an 
fouTinfles ^ 0t 6XaCt y 8n h ° Ur by chan S e ol route . because the difference is only 

■i ^ an a "- v savin g. be effected by improvements suggested on the Bristol line of road 
that could not be immediately met on the Gloucester by an equal saving so as to 

fnTindn^th 31116 Tf at ^ arn ] arthen ? ~ l a PP r ehend there would be no dilficulty 
m bringing the mail from London through Gloucester to Carmarthen, in time to 
meet the effect of any improvement of the road from Bristol. 

Are you sufficiently aware of the town of Swansea, and the trade that belon»s to 
rnal n n!f V ' er ' vhethe ^ there ls no [ a ™ry large trade carried on from Swansea, in 

Lands Fnd? Pe T’ h 9 * C ° m '? g !° Dev0n and Cornwall > round the 

Lands End ?— I have always understood the trade of Swansea has been of that 

!,v C i P r;hW have always considered it to be a place of as much importance as 
any m South \\ ales, for the attention of the Post Office. F 

Does not all the correspondence from the south and south west of England 
lll?hci°t ,, '° ,he . Lands End - and 50 ulong the north, both to Devon and 

does h medlate countes . P»ss through Bristol in order to come to Swansea?— It 

Is there not also a very large trade between Swansea and the other parts of the 
the ^ lb Wales, particularly from Swansea to Waterford, and to Cork, and to 
the south west of Ireland? — I have always understood so. 

. , w e . n 'r° J ld l,C f wlV5 Xpedient to adop ' Bn y li " e of communication from Bristol 
to M aterford, through Mtlfot d, omitting the town of Swansea ; is it not the most im- 
portant point locally in the whole line?-I conceive it w^ould he indZnJl 

" ' he COrreSP °" denCe ° f S “ anSea “ Uh Irel “" d ' aad P' a « s in l 

VI^Tetfonfs r doae in otl > or m ° d «, as « will be done by 

Sir. 1 ettord s plan ?— Mr. Telford s plan contains various lines below Swansea 1 

His line going across from Cardiff to Pile, by which he proposes to gain three 

nrlTi'T- g01ng , aCr0SS Britton Ferr y lben,; e to Swansea, soon from 
thence, either to Carmarthen, or omitting it?— I am not prepared to speak to h e 
comparative ments of the several lines included in Mr. Telford's plan ; hut I ho“d 
consider it qu, e necessary that the mail coach, if it does continue Jo exist below 
Swansea, should pass through that town, and through Carmarthen also. 

? a !l-« “'"P'-f-iive estimate of the revenue of the Post Office at 
Swansea, 0 , Cardiff or Newport I have not lately seen any account of the postage, 
Newton ° Ub 15 m “ ch m,,re considerable at Swansea titan either Cardiff or 

r rel! ‘dr T f? rea * innmunicalion from Newport in the coal trade to the south of 
COT csno„7. d he easy to produce to the Committee the accounts of the exact 
correspondence oi Ireland with each place in South Wales, if it were desired. 

awKlrwr*"' ,lla ' a !>y great expense laid out on these roads would he 
useless, unless there was a good pier at Milford Haven?- I should think any plan 

tor 
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for improving the roads would be greatly deficient if it did not include a good pier 
at Milford. 

Have you heard of any complaint by the mail coach passengers, from the 
way in which they are put on board the packet at Milford Haven?— I have not 
heard any precise complaint from the passengers who resort that way ; there is 
a general understanding that the route is not so convenient as it ought to be ; and 
I have no doubt that it induces many persons to go by the steam packets from Bristol 
to Ireland in the season of their sailing, instead of travelling by the mail coach and 
by the Post Office packets. 

Supposing there was a steam packet passage at New Passage, with piers there for 
landing on each side, do you not think three quarters of an hour might be saved in 
that passage alone?— It is difficult to state what would be saved daily, because we 
very often do it now in less than one hour, on those occasions ; of course it would be 
impossible to save three quarters, as the question implies. 

What is the average of the passage ? — From the 1st to the 24th of February, the 
delays in crossing the ferries from Bristol, exceeded the hour only on four days. 

At w hat .time does the mail, upwards from Swansea, arrive at Bristol? — It should 
arrive at Bristol at 49 minutes past two. 

At what time do those letters go on to London?— At five o’clock. 

Then it is not so important to gain time for the mail upwards as it is to gain time 
for the mail downwards ?— I apprehend it is equally important, because the object 
seems to be to get to Dunmore from Milford at the earliest possible hour; and on the 
same principle to remain there to the latest hour that is consistent with such an 
arrival at Bristol, as will secure the London mail coaches. 

Does not considerable delay take place at the changing of the horses at the 
different stations on these roads, different from what takes place on other roads ? — 

1 should not think any very considerable delay takes place in changing ; but certainly 
there is not the same life and spirit in the mode of performing the contract, nor the 
same means of enforcing it, as there would be if the business was better for the 
contractors. 

It has been represented that delays take place, both with respect to changing and 
also not driving as fast over some of these Welsh roads as other mails travel at in 
other parts of the country ; will you state to the Committee some of the principal 
reasons which you think produce the present cause, and what might lead to as 
expeditious a mode of travelling as that adopted by the fastest mails? — It is very 
possible that there is a slovenly performance of the contract on many occasions, 
but it does not follow that it would be easy to persuade the contractors to engage 
every day to go at a fast pace, because the coachmen on some days may loiter their 
time, and make that up by fast driving, The only way in which the South Wales 
mail coach could be put to the fastest pace of any other, w ould be first to obtain a 
foad made in the best possible manner ; and then the hope of an increased business 
ln . consequence of such a road, and in consequence of the new improvements which 
n ‘ight take place for embarkation and disembarkation at Milford Haven, w ould put 
means into the bands of the Post Office for urging the contractors to agree to a fast 
pace, which now- it is totally out of our power to accomplish. At present, if they 
"ere urged to such a pace, they would naturally say, The state of their profits does 
n °t afford it; that they would have to employ more and better horses; that they 
"ould have to divide the road into short stages ; to get new stables ; to employ 
more horse-keepers, and to be at expenses of various kinds, which the present trade 
0 the road does not justify them in incurring, nor warrant the Post-Office in urging 
"Cm to agree to. Of course there is no prospect of any very great improvement of 
usniess till the line of road is improved, and the means of intercourse between 
Bristol and Waterford made as easy as possible. 

I be mail on the western side of Gloucester, does it not carry more passengers 
the other side? — It carries one more outside. 

v hat is the rate of travelling between Gloucester and Abergavenny ?— About eight 
“Hies and a half per hour. 

I s hour arr *ving at Abergavenny ? — Half past two. 
hou ^t is the rate between Abergavenny to Trecastle? — About eight miles an 

p ^ ; hat is the time of the departure of the mail from Bristol to Waterford ? — The 
°m aSt - Cr ' S or( * erec > t0 despatch it as immediately alter ten o’clock as possible, 
nat is the proper hour for the arrival of the London mail at Bristol? — Tbirtv- 
four m,nu tes past nine. 

2iS - C 3 Has 
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Has competition ever been invited, in taking the mail contracts from Swansea to 
the passage ; or are they let by recommendation ? — I consider that they virtually are 
open to competition ; I am not myself aware of any competition that exists at this 
moment If the parties were not to do any thing that the Post Office considered 
reasonable, and required them to do, the contract would be exposed to competition 
immediately. 

If a tender was given in, of travelling the distance in a shorter time, would it be 
received ? — We are open to all applicatious ; but we should not encourage any pro- 
posals to do those things which we considered contrary to our own judgment. 

John Mireliouse, Esquire, called in ; and Examined. 

John Mirehonse, WHAT are you, pray ? — I am the proprietor of one of the spots named Nangle, 
Esq. which has been pointed out in Mr. Telford’s report ; first I should state, that I should 

' ' be very happy to give any land that might be required for a pier, or for any other 

accommodation that might be necessary ; and secondly, that I would myself build 
a pier, if it came within any moderate sum, which I think it would do, and which 
I am informed it would do, provided I had any guarantee for the interest of my 
money; I would say, to the amount of 1 0,000/. ; and I am informed, that a pier 
might be built for less money. I would also add, that there is a house now on that 
spot, which is perfectly calculated for a very large inn, and which should be dedi- 
cated to that purpose. I observe also in this report, it is stated in page 10, that 
the road is entangled in loose sands, crooked and narrow between Pembroke and 
Nangle. In answer to that, I should say, that the road that was covered in loose 
sands, is now no longer so ; and that I think the road that is alluded to in this 
report, is not the best road between Pembroke and Nangle, but that the surveyor 
has been under some mistake. 

Has that road been improved since Mr. Telford’s survey ? — Yes; the present road 
has been improved, but I conceive the road Mr. Telford alludes to, cannot be the 
road that I allude to ; but in order to get rid of all difficulty as to the road, I would 
myself enter into a contract to convey the mail, or to take care that it was done; 
I would be the responsible contractor from Carmarthen to Nangle, in five hours, 
even as the road now stands. 

How many miles? — It is forty miles, that will appear from Mr. Telford’s report, 
Nangle being the extreme point on that side of the harbour; he calls it thirty-one 
miles from Nangle to'Saint Clear; be it what it will, as the road now stands I will 
enter into a contract to convey the mail from Carmarthen to Nangle in five hours; 
of course if Llandowror hill was to be altered and several other alterations, I should 
think very near an hour might be saved. I believe it was stated by Mr. Telford, that 
the pier that he calculated at Nangle would be 82*000/. I do not speak authoritatively 
on that point, but I should be very glad to employ the same persons that have built 
the dock yard at Pembroke, and they should give in an estimate of what they would 
build you a pier for ; I should employ them. I have been given to understand by Mr. 
Henderson, the partner of Mr. Macintosh, that the expense would be so very different, 
that Mr. Telford or myself must be in some mistake. 

In vvhat way do you think the interest could be secured to you ? — I should be very 
glad to take a charge on the postage of the letters or any other mode that could be 
adopted and then I would not be inclined to limit myself to 10,000/. I have merely 
stated these facts as the most practical mode of bringing the subject to bear. 



Lutue, 5 ° die Marlij, 1827 - 



Thomas Telford, Esquire, again called in ; and Examined. 

IN making the survey which you made of these roads and of these ports, I w ould 
ask you on what principle you laid it down, whether with a view solely to the ex- 
peditiously conveying the mail, without regard to the expense attendant upon it, and 
w ithout regard to the different towns by which the road passed ; or whether you had 
in view at the same time the accommodation afforded to the several towns, with the 
greater or less expense attendant upon the alteration? — My instructions were to 
survey two lines of road to Milford, or rather to the Haven, with a view, in the first 
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lace to see whether the Bristol mail could be accelerated so as to arrive about three 
hours' sooner, or equal to the upper mail. I had no instructions as to expense, nor 
n V instructions as to the accommodation of any towns, except that Bristol was taken 
for one extremity and Milford Haven for the other, and it was considered advisable 
to accommodate, as far as convenient, the several towns upon the populous sea coast; 
having a proper landing place was a leading feature in the survey. 

Have you formed any idea with respect to the probable expense of the erection of 
a pier or landing place at the different places that you have had in view, independent 
of the roads ? — When I last had the honour of being examined here, I produced a 
paper in which the comparative expense was stated separately of the piers ; and also 
of the roads as far as Saint Clair. 

52,000 /. is the smallest amount I believe ? — It is of a landing place. 

At what distance into the sea is it proposed that the pier at Newton should project ? 
--Into 1 6 feet depth of water. 

What distance is that from the shore ? — All the comparative statements are in my 
printed report; at Newton Nose it is 100 yards. 

Do you consider that a pier at or near the dock, would be more or less expense than 
at Newton ? — I do not think there would be much difference in the expense ; it would 
probably be rather more expensive, because it would be longer, and it must be 
carried out further to reach deep water. 

Can you tell exactly at what distance the landing place proposed at Newton 
Nose, would be from the present inn at Milford town ? — It may be correctly seen 
in the survey map. 

You consider that Newton Nose is the best point of any of those you have 
surveyed at present ? — I certainly do. 

Do you consider that the landing place at Newton Nose would be well protected 
from the prevailing winds? — Yes; I think it would he sufficiently protected. 

Is it not exposed to the south-west winds? — The intended main pier would 
protect it in that direction ; and a breakwater would protect it from the north-east 
winds, that blow down the haven. 

Is not the south-west wind the prevailing wind? — Yes; but the pier would 
protect it from that. 

Would not the pier be exposed to the south-west wind ? — No doubt ; but it must 
be equal to resist it. 

Is not Nangle sheltered from that wind? — It is. 

Do not you think that an advantage?— I think it is; but the objection to Nangle 
is, the flatness of the shore, and that it is exposed to the north-east wind. With 
regard to going to sea in a steam boat, it has only to cross over from Milford to 
reach the very point where Nangle is situated, to enjoy all the benefits of getting out, 
which Nangle has. 

As far as respects the pier itself, would it not be better protected ? — It would be 
protected from the south-west winds ; but in all other points it would be more 
exposed, and would require a very great length of pier, which, when constructed, 
would risque being choaked up with mud. 

On the sea side ? — On the protected side. 

The dock-yard is sheltered ? — Y es it is. 

And consequently there would be less expense where it was sheltered, than where 
it was exposed to a heavy sea? — It would require a long pier there, and must pro- 
ject far out before it gets into deep water. 

Would not any pier that projected far out into the water, be apt to create an 
impediment?— I should think any pier that projected out would be injurious ; but 
what occurred to me as chiefly objectionable was, that of using fire on the side of 
the prevailing winds, and so near the dock-yard; and also, that it was not improbable 
that at some future period it would be thought advisable to extend it in that 
direction. 

Hobb’s Point would not be liable to this objection ? — Certainly not. 

Did you look at the Point at all to see whether it was deep water?— In no way so 
as to give an opinion respecting it, because I was told it belonged to the Ordnance, 
wdio had appropriated it. 

You are not able to tell whether you would soon get into deep water ?—JSo. 

’When you say that 52,000/. would be the expense at Newton Nose, you mean the 
expense of the pier without the roads? — Merely the expense of the harbour. The 
road from it to Saint Clear is stated separately. 

How wide is the harbour at Nangles ? — I do not know ; I only pretend to speak 

C 4 of 
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'homat Telford, of the places where landing piers could be constructed and at what expense and f 
Esq ‘ what expense roads of approach could be made to them. ’ a * 0r 

~ m ,T In the event of ^opting the place of the establishment at the dock-yard 

' distance do you state the road would be from Saint Clear ?— Twenty-six miles ^ 

If that line is adopted, must the road be made entirely new? — Entirely. 

What would be the summit elevation of the road ? — Upwards of 500 feet 

What was the summit elevation of the road in the other direction, by Narberth ? 
Two hundred and twenty-eight feet. 

Is that to Milford ? — Yes. 

In the line to Pembroke, which is the highest point ? — 

[Mr. Telford here read from his Report the passage referring to this line of road.] 

^ bat is the summit of the road ? — Five hundred and twenty-three feet. 

The present road from Saint Clear to Narberth is upwards of 600 ?— Six hundred 
and forty-seven feet. a 

Then in the proposed road from Saint Clear to Narberth, you reduce it how 
much ? — Four hundred and nineteen feet. 

But to do that you must make an entire new road from Saint Clear to Narberth?— 
Yes. 

How many miles is that ?— About 1 1 miles. In fact, most part of the road will 
be to re-make whichever way you go, because the roads are so imperfect as to require 
an entire new road. n 

Whether you go from Saint Clear to Milford or to Pembroke, you would have as 
much new road to make one way as the other? — To make a good communication. 

And in the present state of the roads is it probable that any partial local im- 
provements can make them such roads as would be fit for the mail to travel over? — 
From Haverfordwest to Milford, partial improvements would certainly do upon the 
present road, but they would be nearly equal to making a new road. 

In your estimate of the expense of the road from Saint Clear to Milford, did you 
make any estimate of the expense incurred in that part, avoiding Haverfordwest?— 
That formed a part of it. 

That would cause you to make a new bridge? — Yes, that is also included. 

Are you aware that great part of the new line to Pembroke, would serve as the 
road to Tenby also ? — 1 am. 

In the high points that you speak of in the Pembroke road, are they rapid 
ascents, or descents? The road might, by proper management, be made sufficiently 
easy; the ascent to get over is great; but there being a great extent of country on 
each side the summit, a sufficiently easy road may certainly be laid out. 

With respect to Carmarthen, you are aware that at present there is a turnpike 
road from Swansea to Carmarthen r — I am ; it has been surveyed. 

If the road is continued from Swansea to Carmarthen, is not part of the present 
existing turnpike road applicable for the new line?— You will see by the survey map; 
where it is applicable is coloured yellow ; deviations are coloured red ; improvements 
in the present road are dotted red upon yellow. 

You applied as much of the old road as you could ?— Idid ; where it could be 
made an easy travelling road. 

Can you tell us from your survey, the. summit level between Swansea and Car- 
marthen ? I hat is stated in my former Report. [Mr. Telford read the passage in 
the Report .] 

That is not so high as the point we go over from St. Clear to Pembroke ?— Not 
quite; it is 481 feet; that to Pembroke, 523 feet. 

What is the whole time that you save in the county of Glamorgan, according to 
your line?— In the county of Glamorgan there would be a saving in point of tune, 
equal to one hour and three quarters. 

You stated, in your former evidence, that you meant to cross Swansea by a draw- 
bridge ? — Yes, I did. 

That was the road originally proposed? — Yes. 

Will that be above or below the usual shipping place at Swansea ?— That depends 
on the people of Swansea. I can cross the river either above or below the present 
shipping place. My plan for improving the harbour brings it below the shipping 
place, below the floating dock. If there was no floating dock, it would be more 
desirable to carry it further up the river, above the shipping place ; but it would not 
be so well for the town. 

Are 
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Arc you aware, that since you gave the plan for the floating dock, the trustees 
of the harbour have passed resolutions, stating that a floating dock would be of great 
disadvantage to the port ? — I am not aware of that. 

And they have stated it upon these grounds, that it would cost a large sum of 
money, and that in order to pay the interest of the money, (if they were to raise it,) 
they must add to the port dues so much as would injure the trade of the place ? — 
They are the best judges of that. 

Is it not part of the consideration on the part of the government, in making the 
main road, to consider what are the inconveniences that would be produced at 
a particular place ? — Particular places must consider for themselves. 

You are aware they have greatly objected to any drawbridge? — No, I am not 



(5 March.) 



aware. 

In your former evidence, you stated that a floating dock at Swansea would be 
beneficial to the Bristol Channel; is there any other place between Milford and 
Bristol where a vessel of considerable size, having received damage, could go in to 
repair ? — I am not aware of any. 

In case such vessel having received damage, could not enter the port of Swansea 
on account of the state of the tide, is there a good anchorage in any part of Swansea 
bay, to wait till she could get in ? — I was not instructed to report upon the road- 
stead at Swansea ; my survey related to a road to Milford Haven. 

How much does the tide rise at Swansea? — It is stated to rise 24 feet. 

How much at Cardiff? — I conceive the rise of the tides must be much the same 
along that coast, 

Then of course vessels could go into Cardiff to repair, as well as at Swansea? — 

I am no seaman. 

In case of a bridge being injurious to the port of Swansea, is there any other 
mode by which the river could be crossed, so as to answer the purposes of the mail 
road ? — It might, .a little higher up, by a suspension bridge sufficiently high ; but it 
would be great expense, and the road miss the town. 

Have you any idea, that a bridge made at the place where you propose to 
cross the river, would be any injury to the port ? — If the floating dock is adopted, 
none ; but if the floating harbour is not made, the drawbridge cannot be made at the 
place I recommend. 

The floating dock was not projected at the time the map was prepared ? — 1 lately 
proposed the floating dock. 

If I understand your answer correctly, unless this floating dock is made, the bridge 
cannot be made at the place you laid down in the plan ? — Not where I laid it down ; 
it should be made higher up. 

Will it not be a considerable expense to make a floating dock ? — A very con- 
siderable expense. . e . T . .• 

How much would be saved by crossing Britton Ferry to Swansea ?— 1 believe 
upwards of four miles and a half. • 

Supposing it impracticable to make these two places, in consequence of objections, 
is it not practicable to make a new line of road through Neath, and to come in at 
the top of the town of Swansea ?— This plan would not save more than half a mile. 

In the event of the floating dock not being made at Swansea, and still carrying 
the line across the river, where would it cross the river into Swansea ?— At some part 
that least interferes with the shipping, and that must be pretty high up. 

Do you know how high up? — No. 

Have you any idea of the expense of a bridge at the place you propose ?— I cannot 
well state that. , 

What is the mode in which you propose to cross the river at Britton ferry?— 
By a drawbridge. .. . 

Where do you now propose to cross the Neath river at Britton ferry r A little 
"ay above the wharfs and landing places. 

That u ill be in a place where there is still water, and out of the current of the 
tide ? — Yes ; and the greater part of the business is, I understand, transacted at the 
canal wharfs. ' , . , . . , T 

Are vou aware what proportion of the trade of Neath comes to the wharfs ?— No ; 
by going past the wharfs, and making a drawbridge over the river, the navigation 
would be open to both. 

Vessels might go through the drawbridge without inconvenience r— Yes ; most 
commercial towns in the kingdom have drawbridges. 

In still weather, with the tide running up, vessels merely float up, and are liable to 
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come with their broadsides on the dawbridge; how would that be prevented? 

By guard piles the inconvenience might be avoided. 

Are you aware that the inhabitants at Neath have raised a subscription to onnos 
any measure for making a bridge across the Neath river ?— I am not. P Se 

You are not aware that three-fourths at least, of the trade of Neath, is carried 
on at these wharfs?— I do not know the proportion ; but I imagine that a drawbridge 
above them ought not to be objected to by any body who is desirous of a public 
improvement F c 

You think a drawbridge there, would be really no inconvenience to a portion of 
the trade of Neath ? — I think it would not be §uch an inconvenience as ought to 
interfere with a great public improvement. 6 

Have you considered, that in passing from Neath to Swansea over this bridge 
which you propose, the distance would be less, and the convenience of travelling 
greater than by the present road from Neath to Swansea? — I think by these bridges 
it would. 8 



From Neath to Swansea, passing over these bridges would be a nearer road ?— 
I have been informed so, but I have not measured it. 

Suppose 20 or 30 vessels were to pass through the drawbridge at spring tides 
what time would it take to keep the bridge open ?— They might run through at most 
in two minutes each. 

That would take an hour ? — There would seldom be so many as 20 or 30 at one time. 

Are you aware of the strength of the current in Neath river at spring tides?— I am 
not at present; we did take the run of it, but I do not recollect what it was. 

High up Neath river is circuitous and winding ? — I do not know, I did not survey 
the river. ] 



Otherwise the Neath canal would not have been brought to this other place? 

There must have been some good reason for bringing the canal there. 

Supposing 20 vessels come in and go out at spring tides, how long would it take, in 
your opinion, to pass those vessels at the bridge ?— About three quarters of an hour. 

Supposing the ordinary course of trade ?— If they were not in the course of trade 
the drawbridge would be shut, 

How long would it take to raise the drawbridge ? — It would take a very short time 
but you must give a little way for a public improvement. 

Do you not consider that the interruption at the bridge would not take less than 
two hours ? No, I do not think it would, nor the half of two hours. 

Does not the mail pass over a drawbridge to Bristol ?— Yes ; the town of Hull is 
approached by drawbridges, and there is more trade there than vou can expect up 
the Neath river. ' K 



Are you aware at what time the mail generally arrives at the different towns in 
Glamorganshire ? — I aita not. 

You are not awarethat atCarbridge, Neath and other places, the letters are delivered 
at such a time that they can be answered by return of post ; but that, generally speak- 
ing, at Swansea and its neighbourhood letters are not delivered at such a time that 
they can be answered by return of post?— I am not. 

Have you surveyed the New Passage ? — I have. 

Would it be improved by running two piers out, so that a steam vessel miaht be 
constantly kept afloat and the mail enabled to pass at any period of the tide ?— Piers 
might possibly be so constructed, but the accommodation would still remain very 
imperfect and dangerous. 1 

Would the height of the tide and the rapidity with which it runs there be anv 
obstacle to such a work ? — No doubt of it. } 

Have you any idea what would be the expense of such a work ? — I have not 

“‘raid « would be a very heavy expense i— A very heavy expense, it is a 
dreadful place for a ferry. I went there twice and took the level of it. The tide rose 
at that time 45 feet and it had been known to rise three feet higher 

Have you considered whether there might not he a better mode of crossing the 
bevern, by getting at the Old Passage across the mouth of the Wye ?— I should think, 
it the expense was out of the question, that would be the best place, the estuary is 
two miles wide at the New Passage and scarcely half so much at the Old Passage 
Are you aware whether there are piers made at the Old Passage now ?-I under- 
stand some sort of landing piers have been made. 

What would be the expense of making a conveyance across the river Wye ? — That 
is according to the mode in which it is to be done ; if by projecting piers, that would 
be much the same as has been done at the present ferry, but that would be certainly 
a very imperfect mode of crossing. 



What 
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What would he the expense of making piers at the New Passage, for the passing Thom,, T,l/„d 
of steam boats at all hours >— It is such a dreadful cataract that I can scarcely bring , Eiq. 

myself to recommend laying out any sum of money upon it. After all you can do V ~'“ 

it would remain a most dreadful place to fix a ferry at. (5 March.) 

I believe the road in Brecknock is pretty nearly finished ? — I do not know ; but 
the general direction cannot be much varied. All the local improvements which 
occurred in the survey, are marked in the map, and described in my report. 

The only great improvement in the mail line of road through Brecknockshire, is the 
Bwlch Hill ? — Yes ; it is a marked feature in that upper line. 

And taking into consideration the sum of money already expended on that 
hill, perhaps yoti would not recommend crossing the river, and going up on the other 
side ? — 1 have explained that pretty fully in my first report. There has already been 
a large sum of money expended on the south side. The other, or north side is bad ; 
but it may be made more easy ; that is, one in twenty-four. The new road on the 
south side, is left at one in fifteen. Certainly I should have never laid out the money 
in that direction if I had originally had the recommending of it. 

Then with respect to the line of road through Monmouthshire, considerable 
expense has been incurred between Ragland and Monmouth ? — The road is still very 
heavy. You see in my report, I say it is the heaviest road between Gloucester and 
Milford. 

And to make it a good mail road, it will require a considerable deal more cover- 
ing? — Both more covering and some variation. It is a heavy road. 

Do you think that it would be necessary to expend a considerable sum of money 
on the present line of road through Monmouthshire, before it can be rendered an 
efficacious good mail line of road? — I am of opinion it will. To render the sur- 
face hard and smooth, and make it such a mail road as it ought to be, it should have 
a good surface coating of well broken hard stone over the whole of its length. 

And it is very narrow? — I will read a. description of it. 

[Mr. Telford here read a description of the road, from his Report.] 

In short, considerable expense more must be incurred to make it a good line of 
road? — Yes; limestone should be used upon it. 

How many miles will you save by leaving Ross out, and passing over the forest 
by Mitchell Dean ? — The summits arc very high, and you have to make such 
circuitous routes that you save very little in distance. In some instances the summits 
are 773 feet. 

How much would you save in distance by leaving out Monmouth, and going direct 
to Ragland ? — Four or five miles, I believe. 

How much would you save, instead of going to Ragland, by taking the direct line 
to Abergavenny ?— I am not sure ; I calculated that four or five miles might be 
saved. 

Supposing it to be impracticable to make a bridge across the ferry, what would 
be the expense of making a proper ferry ?— Indeed I do not know ; any thing I could 
do would be so very imperfect. 



Veneris , 9° die Martij, 1827- 

The Honorable Courtenay Boyle, Commissioner of the Navy, 
called in ; and Examined. 

TIIE Committee wish to have your opinion, whether the establishment of a steam 
packet station at Milford Haven, either below or immediately above the dock-yard, 
at a place called Hohb’s Point, would occasion any inconvenience to the dock-yards 
"inch are established there? — I do not see that it would occasion any possible incon- 
venience whatever on that side of the dock-yard. 

Can you give to the Committee any information respecting the security or inse- 
curity ot the navigation from Hobb’s Point to the mouth of the harbour?— No, I 
cannot ; l never have been but twice in Milford Haven. 

Can you give the Committee any information as to the state of the road from. 
London, that communicates with the dock-yard at present? — No, I cannot; I went 
y water, and I returned the greater part of the road by night. 

Do you consider Hobb’s Point to be well sheltered from wind and tide ? — Most 
perfectly. 

Can you state at all what the depth of the water is there ? — I should think inside 
D 2 Hobb’s 
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The Hon. Hobb’s Point from 10 to 1 1 feet at low water; I cannot speak positively, but to the 
'Courtenay Boyle . , fo es t 0 f m y recollection that is the depth of water. 

Do you consider there would be any danger from fire at Hobb’s Point ? None 

at all. 

Is the ground there required as a gun wharf? — That I cannot say ; I never heard 
it mentioned till I heard it mentioned to-day in this room. 

Has the dock-yard experienced any inconvenience from the want of a mail com- 
munication with London? — I think a mail communication to Pembroke would be 
of most essential advantage to the dock-yard, particularly in war time. 

At present Milford is a building port? — Vessels are built at Pembroke yard. 

They are not fitted there, are they ? — We have fitted noneat present. 

Is there any intention of making it a fitting port ? — It is most probable in the event 
of war ; we are building a first rate and a second rate, three frigates, and three sloops, 
and we have as many as eight or ten frigates and smaller ships in frame ; therefore 
it will eventually be a fitting port without doubt. 

In that case would you consider that the ground which has been referred to, would 
be wanted for a gun-wharf? — I do not know that that would be the best situation for 
a gun-wharf ; but some situation would be required for a gun-wharf. 

Are there not the remains of an old fort there ? — Yes ; on Carr’s Point side. 
Might not that be used, in the event of ground being required for a gun wharf? — 
I think that would be a better situation. 

It is stated that the shore is so flat as to require a protecting pier more than 500 
feet long, to get into ten feet water, at low water of a spring tide ?— I do not think 
that is possible, myself ; I think that is quite erroneous ; we had a very large chart 
from a survey taken under Mr. Rennie’s directions, and from what I recollect of it, 
I should think it cannot require a pier of one third of that length. 

On reference being made to that chart, might it not be ascertained with precision ? 
— Decidedly so ; I believe the depth of water is laid down accurately there. 

Will you be so good as to furnish the Committee with the particulars respecting 
the depth of water ? — Certainly. 

In what way do the letters go to the dock-yard now ? — The letters are carried 
by the mail to Coldblow, which is fourteen miles from the dock-yard, and from 
thence by a post office man to Pembroke, and there we send a messenger from the 
dock-yard for them. 

Of course the convenience to the dock-yard would be very great of having a 
regular mail communication ?— No doubt ; and in war time most particularly so? to 
let the officers know how to apply the workmen early in the morning, by the letters 
then received from the Navy Board. 

At what hour in the morning do the letters arrive there? — I think about eleven 
o’clock. 

At what time do they get to Coldblow ? — I think the mail gets into Coldblow 
between four and five. 

There is a delay of six hours in getting the letters? — Yes ; and I believe the mail 
leaves Coldblow at eight o’clock in the evening ; we are obliged to send our letters 
out of the yard at four. 

In case of any plans or models being sent down, do you not find great inconve- 
nience in the transmission of those from Coldblow to the dock-yard ? — No doubt of 
it ; and also with respect to the payment of the yard ; the messengers go down to 
Coldblow by the mail, and take a chaise from thence to the yard, with the money ; 
the average payment to the men is now between five and six hundred pounds 
a week. 

In case of war would it be a matter of absolute necessity to have a mail to the 
dock-yard? — Some other arrangement must be made, in order to bring the letters 
there earlier, certainly. , 

Mr. Samuel Starbuck, called in ; and Examined. 

HAVE you been acquainted for any length of time with the station of the Packets 
, at Milford ? — I have been for more than thirty years. 

Are you aware of any and what difficulties that are experienced for want of a pier 
at which the packets can lie?— There certainly is a very great difficulty experienced 
there from want of a pier at which the packets could lie to take on board their 
stores, coals, carriages, horses, and sometimes the mail. 

Have you known any difficulty experienced in putting the mail on board at any 
time ? I do not know that there is any considerable difficulty in putting the mail on 

board. 
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board. Sometimes, when the weather is very severe and blowing very hard, the 
sea is rough, and may have retarded its getting on board ; but the boats that pass 
the mail to the packet are very safe good boats, and they can go on board and come 
on shore from the packet in almost any gale. I have never known the time when 
they could not do it, when it was safe for any vessel to go to sea. 

Do not passengers very often experience considerable difficulty in getting on 
board ? — Yes ; carriages and horses cannot at all times be put on board. There is 
great difficulty in getting carriages on board, and in getting horses on board ; and 
very often difficulty in getting passengers, particularly ladies, when they are exposed 
to very severe weather. 

The packets lie out at present at a very considerable distance from the shore in 
the harbour ? — They do, at a very safe good moorage. 

At what distance from the shore do they at present lie ? — I should suppose from 
half to three-quarters of a mile. 

Have you ever heard any opinion expressed with respect to the expense that 
would attend the running out of a pier into the harbour, to a sufficient distance to 
enable the packets to lie at it?*— I never have ; but some years ago, being well aware 
of the inconvenience that attended the getting carriages and stores and coals, and 
so on, on board, I got an engineer, a clever practical man, who has done a good 
deal of building in and about the neighbourhood of Milford, particularly a very 
extensive mill at Pembroke, and a bridge at Pembroke ; I got him to come down and 
look at the situation ; and he recommended that a pier should be thrown across, 
from a part called Hakin Point, which would make Hubberstone Pill completely 
a floating harbour ; then the packets might almost at all times in the twenty-four 
hours, excepting at dead low water at spring tide, be able to go in and out there ; 
they could go in there and take their coals and carriages and horses on board, and 
they could lie off in the haven, and they might go to sea at any time when the mail 
was on board, so that they would only have to receive the mail and go to sea ; now 
he considered, that that could be done at a very small expense ; and he pointed it 
out as being the best and the most convenient packet station that he had ever seen ; 
he had known a number of stations for packets, and he said this had the greatest 
natural advantages of any he had ever seen ; he recommended, that there should be 
a pier thrown across there, with gates in it, without the rock ; the mud to be dug 
out, and then the packets might, at a very small flowing of the tide, be brought into 
the harbour, and there they could receive their coals, and the carriages and those other 
things could be put on board, and could be dropt out then to their usual moorings, 
and take the mail at any time in a boat. 

How did he propose to obviate the danger of that excavation being filled up from 
time to time ?— Merely by scouring it, by opening the gates at high water ; for in- 
stance, at spring tides, when the vessels can admit of it being done, and scouring it 
with a great rush of water. 

Is there any backwater ? — No considerable backwater, but enough to sfcour it he 
thought very sufficiently. The mud is stiff and hard ; and he thought that the loose 
inud that would collect between every spring tide would be sufficient to scour it out 
and keep that place open. 

Supposing it were filled up in the inside of the pier, what was to scour it out ? — 
The same backwater ; not contemplating that there would be a greater probability of 
thai being filled up than any other tide harbour. It is mostly the tide that would 
flow into it, that he would depend upon for scouring the outside with. 

Did he give you any idea as to the probable expense of making such a harbour as 
you now describe ?— He did not ; but he said a very few thousand pounds. He 
spoke of it as almost of no consideration ; and he said that it would give very ample 
accommodation. 

Do you know any thing of the packets that are at present on that station, as to their 
sufficiency or insufficiency for the performance of the voyage?— I do not know that 
I am fully competent to speak to that point ; but one general observation I would 
make, having been many years acquainted with vessels and nautical affairs, which is, 
that that station requires stronger and more efficient packets than what we have at 
present there, particularly more efficient than the Meteor ; the general observation is, 
that the Meteor is not sufficient for that situation. It is a very rough navigation we 
know ; the great ebb and flow of the tide, and the great rapidity with which the tides 
run, make it very broken and very rough, and it requires very strong packets ; in 
point of size, 1 should suppose that the Crocodile particularly was large enough. 
I am not much acquainted with machinery, but I should suppose it requires 

258. D 3 a stronger 
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a stronger and better machinery than is generally used in those packets beca„«. 

> 1 thmk tte y have not at all times been able to make their passages when they „„,,n 
if their machinery had been stronger. I am not particularly acquainted with marhi 
nery, but I only speak from a general observation that I have made 

Are yon acquainted with a place called Newton Nose, which has been mentioned 
as a place that would probably be adapted for running out a pier, in order to make 
a station for the packets?— I know the place well. 

What distance is it from the town of Milford ?— In a direct line, going by water 
I should suppose from half to three quarters ofamile; but to go by land, as a carriage 
or cart would pass when the tide is in, 1 should suppose nearly three miles ■ thev 
must go from Milford up to Stainton, which is about a mile and three quarter’s and 
then from Stainton down to Newton Nose, which is full as much more- making 
upwards of three miles. ’ 0 

Might not a bridge be built across that creek?— There might be certainly but 
1 should suppose that would be more expense than to make a pier that would 'shin 
all the packets in at Milford. 

Do you know Hobbs Point ? — I do. 

Supposing a pier was made there, at which a vessel might always lie afloat, and 
could consequently take in the mail as well as coals, at any time of the tide would 
not that be much more convenient than the harbour you have spoken of ?— I think 
not more convenient ; I am persuaded that a vessel might always lie there afloat and 
take in her carnages and coals with great convenience and with great safety; but as 
to whether it could be done in that way, as well as at the place I spoke of before 
1 think it could not, because I think the navigation between Hobb’s Point and the 
place where the packets now lie at their moorings, is a dangerous navigation 
particularly at the times that the packets would have to pass up and down ; for if the 
line of communication is improved, as in my opinion it may be, the mail coach 
might be brought into Milford Haven or to Hobb’s Point, between four and live 
o clock in the morning, and then the mail might be put on board the steam packet 
immediately on its arrival ; I think the navigation from Hobb’s Point to the place 
where .the packets at present lie, in the roadstead of Milford Haven, would in the 
dark be a dangerous navigation; for the light houses on St. Anne’s Head are 110 guide 
lor navigating Milford Haven, so far up even as Newton Nose point, they are lost 
before they get there; and the Carr rocks that lie immediately-bclow the dock-vard 
and the sandv spit of land that runs off from the opposite shore again to the pier 
point, make that navigation rather an intricate one in a dark night ; ''Hobb’s Point is 
certainly, and the basin that is above it, a very safe place for any vessels to lie. 

Leaving out of the question the navigation of the river, and without reference to 
the saving of four or five hours m the line of road, is there any doubt that it is much 
more convenient to have packets always afloat, and of course always able to take in 
their coals and passengers, than lying in a harbour that is frequently dry ? -That is 
my opinion ; but when there are so many packets, they may always one of them lie 
at their moorings afloat, prepared to start. 

In that case the passengers would he subject to all the inconvenience to which 
the, are now subject in going on board it, bad weather ?— That cannot he easil, obvi- 
ated ; but i is only at tunes, in the height of a spring-tide, that they could not „o in 
and out at the pier. J 0 

Must not that induce the necessity of having a greater number of packets upon the 
station than there are at present ? — I do not think it would induce that necessity 
bul l do think there is a necessity, in order to complete the establishment, of bavin, a 
packet lying on the Irish side either at Dunmore or w herever else they should remain 
there. I think it would facilitate the passage very greatly, if there was "a packet always 
on the Irish side, for sometimes the weather is such, the wind blowing off the Irish 
coast, that no vessel can cross that channel; when that is the case it is of great 
importance that there should be a vessel lying on the Irish side, that should brin. 
the mail from that side. 0 

Can you give the Committee any information with reference to any thing that may 
have happened within a short period back, as to the benefits that may be derived 
from the Milford station, with respect to vessels detained in the chops of the 
Channel?- I consider that very great advantages are to be derived from an im- 
P f\rfr C j n J? 1UniCat10 ? i >e f We , en the south and west of England and Ireland, by way 
^ ^ n H 6 "’ , and 1 lh,nk 11 is im P ortant f or the public to know of thatimprove- 

’ fo r 1 P e| suaded that many vessels avoid putting into Cork and 
other ports in the south-west of Ireland, feeling that there is not that facility of coin- 

munication 
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munication with London which is desirable. Since the easterly winds have prevailed, Mr 

there have been a number of instances in which vessels lying at the chops of the S. Stnrbuck. 

Channel have put into Cork ; and if it were known that there was the same degree ^ 

of facility of communication with London on that line as there is on other lines, (9 March.) 

there is no doubt that vessels, instead of beating about there two or three weeks or ten 

days, would often put into Cork. There was an instance occurred very lately ; there 

was a transport from Rio Janiero put into Cork; a lieutenant of the navy, whose name 

is Thompson, was charged with dispatches, as he told me from the British minister 

at Rio Janiero to Mr. Canning, and he put into Cork and came over in the steam 

packet to Milford, and went on to town with his dispatches ; that was about a fortnight 

ago I think. There was another vessel, the Clyde from Calcutta and Madras, which 

put into Milford Haven, with a number of passengers on board ; they were beatin® 

about the Channel a long time, and they might probably have got into Cork 

a fortnight earlier, had they considered that a desirable way -of forwarding their 

dispatches ; that vessel brought as many letters as filled three carts ; I saw the marks 

on the boxes, and there were letters belonging to the East India Company, as well as 

commercial letters. Had this line of communication been improved as it might be, 

I am well persuaded, the commander of that ship would have put into Cork, had he 
been aware that he could have had that facility of communication, and that he could 
have got his dispatches to London so much sooner in that way. There was an instance 
occurred sometime ago, of a vessel from Carthagena, with a gentleman on board 
whose name was Macpherson, bringing the intelligence that thtf patriot army in Peru 
had gained a victory over the royalists, with a view of some speculation of stock 
jobbing ; he sailed from Carthagena, arrived in Milford Haven, and was in London 
with that intelligence three days earlier than it was brought in any other way ; had 
he put into Cork and come over from there, he would have had that intelligence in 
London five days earlier than it came in any other way, and two days earlier than he 
actually did convey it there ; that was a private concern, but had it been a public 
one it would have been of equal importance. 

Do you know of any instance in which, during the disturbances that took place 
in Ireland in the year 1798, the communication by Milford was made use of in order 
to get from Wexford to Dublin? — I do. 

Will you state the particulars of it? — When the communication was so com- 
pletely cut off between the north and south of Ireland, the high sheriff of the county 
of Wexford, in that dreadful state in which Ireland then was, of insurrection and 
rebellion, was very desirous of communicating with the lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
and the seat of government in Dublin. The communication was so cut off, that he 
had no other way of doing it but by going from Wexford to Waterford, and from 
Waterford taking a passage to Milford, in order to go from Milford, either to Holy- 
head or to Liverpool, and then to recross the channel again to Dublin ; so completely 
was the communication cut off between the north and the south of Ireland. That 
I think partly goes to establish the necessity of a communication between the south 
of Ireland, and the south-west of England ; and there was another instance to the 
same effect. I believe the landing of the French in Bantry Bay, was known in 
London, through Waterford and Milford Haven, twenty-four hours earlier than it 
was through the other line of communication. It rather impresses my mind, that 
it was known forty- eight hours sooner; but that it was at least twenty-four hours, 

I air, confident. 

Might not a convenient communication between Milford and Waterford be of 
very considerable importance for the conveyance of troops in case of any emergency, 
either from a foreign invasion, or from other causes, in the south-west of Ireland ? — • 

I should suppose, that a convenient communication between Milford and Waterford 
would be almost of the greatest national advantage, as far as all the south of Ireland 
13 concerned, and most of the west and south of England, in all points of view in 
which it may be considered ; and facilitating and rendering it more easy, I think 
would greatly improve the condition of the country. 

Would not the communication be very much increased, if it was more known 
that it was improved ? — That is quite my opinion, I think it would be very much 
wore used if it were known that there was a quick communication ; it is so easy 
. or vessels to get into Cork, so much easier than it is to get into Falmouth, or 
'nto Milford Haven, that I have no doubt vessels would often run into Cork, instead 
of beating in the Channel, if they knew that they could have their communications 
ransmitted with facility. 

If there is a difficulty at present in getting the coals and passengers and other 
2 5 8- D 4 articles 
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articles on board the packet, when it lies at Milford; is the mail detained till th 0 
passengers and horses and carriages are put on board, or does the packet saH 
immediately as soon as the mail arrives ? — I have never known an instance of th 
packet being delayed from any such inconvenience, for generally they take care to have 
their store of coals on board ; but sometimes passengers cannot take the packet that 
they wish to go by, on account of the weather being so severe, that they cannot put 
their carriages and horses on board ; passengers may be delayed, but I have never 
known an instance of the mail being delayed by it; for on the arrival of the steam 
vessel from Waterford, she immediately goes alongside a large hulk that lies off at 
moorings in Milford Haven, and takes her store of coals on board, and she is pre- 
pared to sail again, as soon as the other mail arrrives, so that the inconvenience i s 
not the delay in the mail, but only that of the passengers ; I have never known 
an instance of the mail being delayed from that cause. 



Luna, 12* die Martij , 1827- 



Mr. Mark Lee, called in ; and Examined. 

Mr. IT has been suggested to the Committee, that some difficulty may be experienced 

Mark Lee. if the packets were stated at Hobb’s Point, in navigating them downwards, under 

^ ' certain circumstances of weather; what is your opinion respecting the facility 

(u March.) or impediments which would exist to the navigation between Hobb’s Point and 
Milford ? — The distance is about three miles : there would be no difficulty at all in 
a steam vessel navigating down the harbour. 

Would there be any danger to the packets? — Not in the least; it is a fair course 
right up to Pater Point to the Carr Rocks, and the distance, I suppose, is two cables 
length from one side to the other ; but at high water, a packet may stand right 
across. I have worked my ship up repeatedly, and she is a great deal larger than 
a packet. 

Do you apprehend that there would be any danger to the packets in dark nights 
during the winter ? — No more danger than in going to Hubberston. 

Would the Carr Rocks form any obstruction? — I should think not; they would 
keep on the north side,^ and by so doing they would clear the Carr Rocks; they need 
not come near the Carr Rocks ; I have worked up more than once in a dark 
night. 

The distance, you say, is about three miles ?— It is three miles from the anchorage 
at Hubberston ; it is about four miles from what I should call the man of war 
anchorage ; the packets anchor about a mile above that in shoaler water. 

At what distance from the shore could the packets lie, if a pier were constructed 
there ?— They could lie as near the shore as they thought proper. 

To what distance would it require a pier to be run out at that point, in order to 
keep the steam vessels always afloat? — There is a great depth of water off Hobb’s 
Point ; there is four fathom water close to the rocks, and it goes off into ten 
fathom. 

Supposing the mail to be embarked at Hobb’s Point, where would it be best for 
the steam vessel to lie?— It would be be3t to lie to the eastward of it, she would lie 
much smoother from the westerly gales ; but if you went about half a mile further 
up, you would have a natural pier without building one, if you went up to Pembroke 
Ferry. 

Does not the tide run very strong at Pembroke Ferry ? — It does ; it runs four 
knots. 

Would not that be a very inconvenient rate of tide for a steam vessel to bring up 
in ? — It >3 so in every reach where you are not under a point. 

Would not it be desirable to build a pier at Hobb’s Point?— I should think it 
would, if the packet lies to the westward of the pier ; but if she lies to the eastward of 
the pier, you must build a very long pier to clear the mud. 

Have you any idea of what length the pier should be constructed, for the purpose 
of enabling a steam vessel always to remain afloat at Hobb’s Point? — The mud is 
one-sixth part of a thousand yards, and you would want a pier to go out nearly as 
far again as that. 

You have stated, that it is deep water immediately off from the shore at Hobb’s 
> . . Point ? 
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Point? — It is but a little to the eastward of it ; there is a mud bank that runs off, 
but immediately off Hobb’s Point is deep water. 

Would not it be possible to construct a pier at that very point, where a steam 
vessel might always be afloat? — Doubtless you might. 

Would there be any objection to constructing a pier at Hobb’s Point ? — I see no 
objection at all, only the depth of the water, 

The deeper the water, the shorter would the pier require to be ? — I suppose so. 

Have you any idea how many feet it would be necessary to run a pier out at 
Hobb’s Point, for the purpose of keeping a steam vessel always afloat? — I should 
think 150 feet. 

What sort of a foundation is there? — It is all mud ; it is a sort of shingle beach, 
mud and stones mixed together. 

What sort of pier would it require, to enable a steam vessel to ride there always 
in safety ? A pier that would be sufficient to resist the body of sea that might 
occasionally be washed up against it. 

Is there much current in that part?— The tide runs about four knots. 

Is not it protected by the Carr Rocks?— Not so far up as this, 

Supposing a pier of the length of 200 feet were run out into the water from the 
point, is it probable that the shingle would gather to the east of that pier ? — Both to 
the east and to the west of it. 

Would it gather round that pier more than any other pier?— I should think it 
would, because the tide runs so very strong, that every thing that was moveable 
would get into the eddy, and remain there ; for instance, there are three inches of 
mud accumulate every tide opposite Woolwich dock-yard. 

Is that the case at Pembroke Ferry ? — No, there is no mud gathers but what is 
already there : there is no additional accumulation of mud any where that I know 
of in the Milford harbour. 

Is not there a very rapid tide at Pembroke Ferry? — Yes. 

Does the mud gather there? — It has gathered there for ages, but there is no 
additional accumulation. 

Is it more likely to gather round a pier there than it is at Pembroke Ferry ? — That 
pier, I conceive, would take the eddy tide on both sides; and in consequence of 
that eddy tide, whatever was carried in then would fall to the bottom, and remain 
there. 

It would not create a greater accumulation of mud than in any other part of the 
harbour? — It would not create an accumulation that would do any harm; for 
instance, at the Breakwater at Plymouth, the tide creates a quantity of mud on both 
sides, but it is no detriment to the pier. 

Would it not rather be a defence to the pier, than an injury to it? — Yes. 

Would it be any injury to the navigation ? — I was turning it over in my mind, 
and I think that the tide runs over the Carr rocks about four knots, and it runs then 
until the Carr rocks are nearly dry, which is three quarters ebb from the commence- 
ment of the flood; and I consider that one-eighth of the water that passes that 
channel goes over the Carr rocks. I understood that a pier was meant to be carried 
out from the Carr rocks, and I considered that it would alter the direction of the 
tide, so as to affect the navigation in some way ; it would throw the tide over the 
Llanstadwell beach, and it would alter the direction of the tide about three or four 
points. 

Would it not require a shorter pier at Hobb’s Point than at any other place ? — 1 
Most assuredly it would. 

Supposing the mud did collect to the eastward and the westward, it would be 
always clear at the extreme point ? — Yes. 

Would any accumulation of sand there be any impediment to the lying of the 
packets?- -Not at all. 

Are you acquainted with the place called Newton Nose? — Yes. 

What is your opinion as to the eligibility of that spot for the construction of a 
P>er, and the establishment of a packet station, as compared with Hobb’s Point?- — 

I should never think that New'ton Nose was a good place, there is no depth of 
water, it is there very shallow indeed. 

Are you acquainted with Nangle Point? — Yes. 

What do you think of that place ? — It is dry at half tide, if packets lie there 
they must be out nearly in the middle of the stream ; you have sixteen fathoms 
water in the centre abreast of Nangle, between Nangle and Gellyswick, and you 
' E may 



Mr. 

Mari Let, 



(12 March.) 
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may shoal the water to three fathoms on each side, but on the Nangle side all th 
Lazarettos now lie. 

Then it would require a long pier there ?— It would require an immense 
pier. 

And it would require a long pier at Newton Nose ? — It would, and it is a 
very wild place. 

Is not Newton Nose very much exposed to south winds? — It is very much 
exposed to all winds, both to the westerly and easterly winds. 

And of course difficult to approach in bad weather r — Very difficult to approach 
in bad weather. 

Do you know of any better or more sheltered place in the harbour than Hobb’s 
Point ? — I do not know that there is unless you go into Hubberstone Pill, but the 
vessels cannot lie afloat there. You cannot have a place lower than Hobb’s Point 
where the water would be so smooth at all times. 

Nor so deep ? — Nor so deep ; you may lie in any water you please, the whole 
harbour of Milford is deep, it is six or seven fathom of water. 

The object being to make a pier alongside of which the steam packets may lie at 
all times, so that carriages and passengers may step from the pier into the vessel ; is 
there any other place in any part of Milford Harbour below Hobb’s Point, where you 
think a vessel can so easily lie afloat at so small an expense as Hobb’s Point?— 
There is good anchorage off Pennerrnouth but it is a long way off the shore ; at 
Pennermouth there would be too much sea for a vessel to lie alongside at all times ; 

I do not think there is a better place any where than Hobb’s Point. At Hakin, a 
pier must be run out a quarter of a mile in order to enable a packet to lie there. 

If so run out, would it not impede the navigation and occasion inconvenience ?— 
It would be in the way of the harbour ; merchant ships are continually there in winter 
time lying on that mud for shelter ; there is very little trade at the place, but there 
are always a great number of vessels coming there in winter time. 

Would it obstruct the general navigation of the harbour ? — -There is a wharf there 
now, where a vessel can lie afloat at high water ; the tide runs very strong there, and 
it would be exposed to westerly winds. 

Do you consider the harbour at Milford Haven particularly subject to fogs ?— I 
think it is. 

Would there be any danger in navigating a steam vessel downward from Hobb’s 
Point in those fogs ? — I think not, the land is high. 

At three or four o’clock in the morning for instance ? — There is the same incon- 
venience there that there is every where else in thick weather. 

Supposing alight were placed on the Carr Rocks, would that not greatly facilitate 
the passage downwards? — The Carr Rocks would be too near, if there was a light on 
Ware Point it would be a great deal better ; the shoal runs a great way off' at Ware 
Point. 

Would that make the navigation perfectly safe?— I should think it would ; there 
are buoys all the way up. 

Then with that light you think there would be no danger in navigating at any 
time ? — I should think not. 

Would not a light at Ware Point be a great improvement to the general navi- 
gation of the harbour at all times ? — No doubt about it. 

Would it not be beneficial to the dock-yard ? — No doubt it would; many a ship 
would go up to the dock-yard in the night time that does not now. 

It has been stated to the Committee, that a great objection exists to adopting that 
point as a packet station, because the harbour is generally subject in winter to thick 
weather ; and that fogs are more prevalent in this particular part of the harbour than, 
in any other part of it ; can you, from your local information and from the practice 
you have had in navigating that harbour, state whether that fact is so or not?— ■ 
I never observed there was more fog in that part than in any other. 

And you do not imagine the navigation would be more difficult from Hobb’s 
Point than from Newton Nose ? — Newton Nose is a place where they could not lie 
in bad weather ; there is an immense sea there. 

How far do you imagine that a pier would remedy that evil at Newton Nose ? 
—I do not think any pier could remedy it; I think it would make it worse 
riding. 

Can you state the time that it would take to navigate from Hobb’s Point to the 
mouth of Milford Haven with a steam vessel? — About an hour and a quarter; if 
there was a tide down it would not take half that time. 

Taking 
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Takin<* the same tide and wind, how long would it take to navigate from Newton 
Nose to The mouth of the harbour ?— About half that time. 

^ Takin<* the same state of tide and wind, how long would it take from Hakinto the 
mouth of the harbour? — I should think it would take ten minutes to go from 
Newton Nose to Hakin. 

Would the same proportion of time be necessary in entering the harbour as in 
(Toing out ? — Precisely. 

6 How far is it from Newton Nose to the mouth of the harbour ? — About eight 

miles and a half. _ . 

It has been proposed to make a sort of double pier at Newton Nose, with the 
entrance in the centre ; would not there be some danger of missing that entrance?— 
In the n'ndit there would, because the tide runs so strong past. 

And if they missed it, would not they go on shore ?— ' They must come to an 
anchor immediately. , . . . _ ... 

Do you consider that would be a very serious objection r — It. would, because nine 
times out of ten they would miss it. , . . . 

The same thing is proposed at Hakin ; would not the same objection apply to 

that?— No; the tide does not run so strong there; off Newton Nose the tide runs 

stronger than at any other part of the haven. 

Would not that be more likely to fill up with mud than any other part of the 

haven p Yes, there is such a heavy sea continually there, that it would be very 

troublesome indeed, it would be very dangerous. 

Do you know any thing of the approaches to Hobbs Point by land?— I have 

been there. , , , . A ... .. 

Can you state the period of time that a coach would take in travelling there r— 

From Pembroke custom-house to the pier at Pembroke dock-yard, it is not quite 
three miles ; and I should suppose, from Pembroke to Hobb’s Point, would not be 
more than two miles. 



Mr. 

Mark Lee. 



(12 March.) 



George Henry Freeling, Esq. again called in ; and Examined. 

SINCE you have been examined here, have you received any accounts of the 
failure of the Meteor packet in two or three instances?— I have; yesterday, after 
I received a notice to attend the Committee, I thought I could not do better than 
look to see if there were any failures from other circumstances than the state or the 
weather, or which might be considered as proving any particular deficiency at Mil- 
ford, if they were not borne out by occurrences upon any other station : I have done 
it very roughly for my own information, but I have drawn out a memorandum ot 
any impediments that have occurred in the conveyance of the mails at Milford since 
the first of January, with a corresponding statement as far as regards Holyhead and 
Liverpool, which will show whether any deficiency that has occurred, has been owing 
to the bad quality of the Meteor, or of any other of the vessels at Milford ; or 
whether it is borne out by corresponding circumstances, with what are admitted to 
be first class packets on other stations. 

[The witness delivered in the same , which was read as follows :] 
MEMORANDUM of such impediments as have occurred in the conveyance of the Mails 
at Milford; and a corresponding Statement as regards Holyhead and Liverpool, since 



1st January 1827. 



DATE. 


MILFORD. 


HOLYHEAD. 


LIVERPOOL. 


1827: 
January 2 


Meteor not arrived. The 
passage to Dunmore com- 
menced on the 1st, occupied 
25 h. 36 m. Heavy gales 
and squally. 


Packet detained several 
hours by the gale. Mail 
from Dublin arrived too 
late for the whole of the 
letters to be forwarded. 


Blowing so hard a gale 
on the 1st, the Comet could 
not put to sea. 


January 3 


Sovereign not arrived. 
The mail coach did not 
reach Milford until oh. 15m. 
p. m. in consequence of 


Mail from Dublin did 
not arrive in course. 


- . 



January 5 
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^ J DATE. 

1 (ta March.) 


MILFORD. 


HOLYHEAD. 


j LIVERPOOL. 


1827: 
January 5 


Meteor not arrived ; long 
passage to Dunmore on the 
day preceding, 25 h. 30 m. 

Blowing very hard with 
a great deal of sea. Sails 
split. 


Long passages. 


' 

• 


January 9 


Sovereign not arrived; 
strong head wind on the 
day preceding; 30 h. 35 m. 
to Dunmore, where she 
waited for the 2d mail. 


Packet to Howth driven 
back to Holyhead. The 
packet to Kingstown which 
persisted in keeping the sea 
had a passage of 2 7 h. 1 5 m. 


Packet which sailed the 
preceding evening driven 
back, having been 16 hours 
at sea, and Dolphin unable 
to proceed. Two of the 
large passage vessels driven 
back also. 


January 11 


Crocodile not arrived ; 
31 h. 10 m. to Dunmore 
where she waited for second 
mail. Vixen driven back. 
Vixen had great difficulty 
in taking in coal ; and re- 
ceived damage from the 
heavy sea in getting along- 
side the Tortoise. 


No sailing for either 
Kingstown or Howth. 


No arrival. The packet 
unable to proceed. 


January 13 


Vixen not arrived ; long 
passage to Dunmore on the 
day preceding. 




No arrival. Packet driven 
back. 


January 14 


Meteor not arrived, hav- 
ing had a long passage | 
36 h. 30 m. to Dunmore, 
where she waited for se- 
cond mail. Crocodile driven 
back. 


One packet driven back, 
having been 19 hours out; 
the other which kept the 
sea, had a passage of 
igh. 52m. 


Gale so furious that it was 
not practicable, for a part of 
the time, to communicate 
with the packets at their 
moorings. Steam kept up 
all night, in case of breaking 
adrift. Packet unable to 
proceed. 


January 21 j 


Sovereign too late by a 
few minutes. 


The mail from Dublin 
did not arrive in course. 




February 7 


Meteor not arrived. 


The mail from Dublin 
did not arrive in course. 


Long passage of the packet 
from Dublin. 


Feb. 1 7 ■ 


M eteor put back damaged, 
“ side rod broke in the 
screw." She proceeded to 
sea with the mail of the 
following day. 






I 

Feb. 18 ! 


Sovereign not arrived ; 
driven back to Dunmore, 
seabreaking over Dunmore 
Pier on vessel’s deck. 


No arrival from Kings- 
town or Howth. 




Feb. 19 


Sovereign not arrived. 


The packets did not arrive 
in course ; that from Kings- 
town had a passage of 23I1. 
45 m., and that from Howth 
of 24 h. Gm. 


No arrival at Liverpool. 
Gale so tremendous, the 
Dolphin compelled to run 
for Holyhead. 



February 20 
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MILFORD. 






(la March.) 










1827 : 
March 7 


No arrival. 


The Dublin mail did not 
arrive in course. 


Packet detained ten hours 
by stress of weather. 




March 8 


Crocodile driven back. 
Nora Creina passage vessel 
from Bristol, driven into 
Milford by stress of wea- 
ther. 


Packet prevented leaving 
Howth for several hours by 
violence of the gale. 


Packet damaged at sea. 
Rudder carried away. 



It has been stated to the Committee, that the Meteor, in a late instance, after 
having reached the town of Waterford, and having got to the wrong side of the town 
was unable to weather round it, but was obliged to return to Milford ? — I have had 
no account of that. 

And that since that time she set out from Dunmore, and got three or four miles, 
and was obliged to put back again, and was detained many hours at Dunmore before 
she could get to sea again? — I have heard nothing but what is stated upon that 
paper. 

It appears from an account which has appeared in the public prints, that, on 
the 28th of February, she was detained from eight in the morning till a quarter past 
midnight the following .night?- On the 27th of February the Meteor sailed from 
Milford at the usual time in the morning, but was driven back ; she sailed again at 
eleven in the same morning, and effected her passage ; she was due again at Milford on 
the 28th of February ; she did not arrive in course, her engine having been damaged, 
but she returned to Milford to take her duty on the 2d of March, and brought over 
the mail in course on that day. 

Could such a circumstance as that which has been mentioned occur, without your 
being made aware of it? — No. 

That circumstance being stated in a public print on the other side of the channel, 
how do you account for the difference between that account and the information you 
have received?— I can only go upon the report of the agent at Milford. 

If the agent at Milford omitted such a very material circumstance as that, would, 
not you institute a very severe inquiry into the cause of such an omission ? — I should 
consider it a- very culpable omission. 

Have you ever experienced that sort of omission on the part of the agent at 
Milford? — Never. 

You therefore rely with great confidence upon his accuracy in such subjects? — 
Certainly. 

1 he Committee have before them a statement for one week, taken from Lloyd’s 
list, of the packets due? [It was shown to the witness."] — This account does not 
look very favourably, but 1 am sure the Committee will make great allowance for the 
state of the weather, which has been worse this last winter than any thing I ever 
remember. 

What they complain of principally is the want of a packet stationed at Dunmore, 
because when there is a favourable wind from the Irish coast, all the packets will be 
laid up on this side, and then there is no packet to convey the mail from the other side ? 

When I was last examined, I stated, that the circumstances of the station were 
unfortunately such, that the Postmaster-general had been deterred, by the great 
expense, from stationing a packet on the other side of the channel ; and that, as 
a post office measure, he would not feel justified in placing a packet there, without 
the special direction of the Lords of the Treasury ; if that direction is given, of course 
he could only have to obey it. 

Do you not apprehend, that the consequence of having a sufficient number of 
packets at all times to cross and re-cross, must be to augment considerably the 
number of passengers, and of course the amount of receipts from them ?— It ought 
to do so. 

What is the whole expense of a steam packet per annum, between Milford Haven 
and Waterford ; that is to say, if five steam packets cost so much, what would six 
cost? I think I may say that a steam packet would cost about 13,00a/. for 

building ; 
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building ; and the expense of it might be from three to four thousand pounds per 

^That is to say, if the present establishment costs 12,000/. per annum, an addi- 
tional packet would increase the expense between three and four thousand pounds ? — 
Yes. 

Can you state any instances between the 5th of January 1826, and the 5th of 
January 1827, of the mails from Waterford to Milford having been delayed twenty- 
four hours in consequence of there not being a fifth packet upon that station ? — 
The mails have sometimes been delayed in consequence of there being no packet 
upon the Waterford side ; but whether it has been in consequence of there not being 
a fifth packet upon the station, it is impossible to say ; if there had been a fifth 
packet, my own impression is, that there would not have been so many mails 
delayed. 

That is your inference from the circumstances which have taken placer— Yes. 

Would you say, that in every instance in which the mail has been delayed, the 
appointment of a fifth packet would have obviated that inconvenience ? — I cannot 
say so much. 

There are four packets now ? — There are. 

What is the total expense of the four packets ? — I think the accounts I gave in 
when I was last under examination, made it 19,000/. 

If one more was put on, would that amount be increased by one-fourth ? — 
Nearly so. 

All the expenses of the superintendence, and so on, would be the same, would 
they not ? — Making allowance for that, I think you may take the expense of the 
four packets at about 17,000/. a year, therefore an additional one would cost one- 
fourth of that sum. 

That 1 7, coo /. does not include the expense of superintendence? — No. 

How many packets are there between Holyhead and Dublin, and between Liver- 
pool and Dublin ?— There are seven between Holyhead and Dublin, but there is 
a double dispatch every day ; and there are four between Liverpool and Dublin. 

How many are there between Donaghadee and Port Patrick? — Two: both of 
which are stationed at Port ‘Patrick ; the packet goes over to Donaghadee for the 
mail, and returns the same day. One objection to a packet being stationed on the 
other side is, that there must be a separate establishment to keep that packet in 
order whereas now it is all done under one superintendence, and at one dep6t. 

What is the total expense of the establishment at Holyhead? — We have not 
had a year’s experience with the enlarged number of packets ; formerly there were 
four only, and I think the expense of those four, was nearly 12,000 /. a year. 

How happens it that the expense at Holyhead is less than the expense at Mil- 
ford? The coals in themselves form a very material article of expenditure at Milford, 

the distance bein'* so much greater ; we have our coal from Scotland ; the expendi- 
ture of coal at Milford, I should suppose to be nearly double that at Holyhead, for 
an equal number of packets. 

Did the Post Office ever contemplate sending the mails directly to New Passage, 
without passing through Bath or Bristol?— Not that I am aware of. 

Are you not aware that going by Bath and Bristol is a circuitous route ? — Yes. 

Are you not aware that there are many more hills in that direction than there are 
in the straight line from Chippenham to the New Passage ? — I am not sufficiently 
acquainted with the country to answer that question. 

Then you cannot say whether the mail coach might not be accelerated a full hour 
between Chippenham and the New Passage, by avoiding Bath and Bristol?— I 
cannot speak to that with any degree of certainty. 

Is not the communication between the south of Ireland and Bristol of great 
importance ' The Postmaster-general has always considered Bristol as one of the 
material features in the communication with the south of Ireland. 

At what time in the morning do the western letters arrive at Bristol in coming up 
to Bristol, from the west and south of England?— I cannot answer that accurately. 

Is it not a very considerable time before the London mail arrives in Bristol ? 
Yes over night. 

Then all the letters arriving from the west and south of England at Bristol might 
be forwarded to the New Passage, or to the Old Passage, to meet the mail coming 
from London at the passage, by that shorter route mentioned just now ?— The 
E 4 secretary 
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secretary and the superintendent of mail coaches would be more competent to pi 
information upon this point than I am. ° Ive 

The communication, then, from the west of England through Bristol, and alon 
the coast of South Wales to Milford, might in that mode be carried on more speedilf 
than by the London mail, which passes through Bristol?— I would refer the Committee 
to the secretary and the superintendent of mail coaches for the best information UDon 
that point. F 1 

Is not it an object with contractors for carrying a mail, to pass throuoh as manv 
great towns as possible ? — Certainly. ° ^ 

Are not such contracts more beneficial to the public in proportion to the number 
of great towns that are passed through by the mails ? — Yes. 

Therefore if Bristol were left out, would it not be very detrimental to the public in 
point of contract ?— It might be a great loss to the mail coach contractors. 

And consequently a loss to the public, because the contract would be made on less 
advantageous terms; and in a mercantile point of view, would it not be very detri- 
mental to leave out Bristol ?— There is not time, after the receipt of the London letters 
in Bristol, for the merchants in Bristol to act upon those letters, and to write to Ireland 
by the same mail coach ; so that I do not see how they could be inconvenienced in 
that respect. 

Supposing it was altered so as to give two hours more, would not the merchants in 
Bristol have time to write to Ireland by the same post?— That would make no 
difference, for the mail would be sent on to Milford without stopping two hours at 
Bristol. 

Can you state, whether a gentleman at this moment can take his place from London 
to Milford through Bristol by the mail coach? — I do not know. 

Has the Post Office at any time had it in contemplation to have any survey made 
of the line of road between London and Bristol, with a view of ascertaining whether 
the present line of road could be materially improved ; or whether any new line of 
road could be adopted with advantage ?— We have heard that such a survey has been- 
on foot, but not undertaken by direction of the Post Office. 

Do not you think it would be a very desirable thing that such a survey should be 
undertaken at the expense of the Post Office ?— I am not prepared to ‘answer that 
question at the moment. 

Has it been suggested, that a considerable saving of distance might be made by 
any alteration of the course between Chippenham and Bristol? — I have heard that 
a considerable saving might be effected between London and Bristol. 

Did you ever hear that that saving would amount, probably, to ten miles ?■ 

I think it was mentioned that it would be even more than that. 

Supposing it to amount to ten miles, what would be the saving in point of time 
in the communication between London and Bristol ?— About an hour and a few 
minutes. 

It appears from the return you have delivered in, that on the fifth of March 
there was no arrival from Milford ; there was from Holyhead, but with a detention 
of some hours; and that on the seventh of March there was no arrival from 
Milford ; the Dublin mail did not arrive in course, but it did arrive ; do you con- 
sider that that was owing to the greater stress of weather at Milford, or to the 
greater inadequacy of the packets at Milford to perform their passage?— It depends 
upon the packet that was due at Milford upon those occasions. I see, that on the 
fifth and on the seventh of March there was no packet upon the other side to brin* 
over the mail. On each of the previous days, the packet from Milford had been 
driven back, which prevented its arrival on the other side in time to bring back the 
return mails. 



Sir George Cockburn, a Member of the Committee ; Examined. 

Sir WOULD there be any objection on the part of the Admiralty, to a pier bein» 

George Cockbur n, niade at Hobb’s Point ? — None in the world. 

In the event of the Ordnance making use of that as a gun-wharf, would not a pier 
erected at that point very much facilitate the embarkation of the guns ?— Certainly ; 
provided it be strong enough to bear the weight of the guns. 

It has been stated in evidence, that a light stationed at W'are Point would very 
much facilitate the navigation of the harbour?— I have no doubt it would facilitate 
the navigation of the harbour ; but I should doubt whether it would be necessary to, 

g° 
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to that expense with a view to steam boats ; they ought to be able to find their Sir 

wav up. an< * * have no doubt they would without it. George C od-burn , 

" Are you aware that, from the prevalence of the fogs in that harbour, it would be - 

more difficult to navigate it from Hobb’s Point than it would from a point lower (l2 1 arc '' 
down in the harbour? — I should not set much value upon that, because they would 

out by their compass ; and if it was a very thick fog they would go out at a mode- 
mte pace, so that in the event of striking the ground they would shove off again 
directly. If a steam boat strikes the ground it soon gets off again. 

Would not it be desirable to have a mail coach to come near to the dock-yards? — 

It would be of very little importance to us. 

Is not there a great deal of money sent down occasionally to pay the men ? — 

They send down money occasionally, but I do not know what arrangement they 
make ; we have never had any difficulty, and it has never come before us ; the Navy 
Board manages it. 

In case of a war would not it be desirable to have a mail coach coming near the 
dock-yard? — It would not be very important, because if we had any important dis- 
patch we should send it down by a messenger of our own ; the dock-yard at Milford 
is not like the other dock-yards of the kingdom ; it is merely a building yard to 
supply ships to the other yards. 

You do not apprehend any danger from steam packets passing there, from fire or 
any thing of that sort? — None in the world ; we should not like to have a wharf 
immediately adjoining the dock-yard ; but a mile above it there is not the least 
objection in the world. 



Thomas Telford , Esquire, again called in ; and Examined. 

WOULD not a pier of 150 feet be the shortest that you can contemplate as being 
of any use to embark the mail at Hobb’s Point ?— I think so. 

A shorter one would be of no use to the packets?— No; I think by this scale 
upon the plan now before me, that 1 50 feet would carry us into sufficient depth of 
water. 

Would it carry you far enough into a sufficient depth of water ? — I do not know, 
because there is no section of the course of the shore. 




Mercurij, 21° die Martij, 1827- 



Thomas ATCheane, Esquire, called in ; and Examined. 

YOU are president of the Chamber of Commerce, at Waterford ?— I am. Thomas M‘Chcane, 

You have been for a considerable time acquainted with the state of the com- Esq. 

munication between England and Ireland, by way of Milford Haven and Dunmore? v - y 

For above twenty years. March ^ 

Do you consider that the number of packets which are employed on that station 
are competent to the due performance of the duties required of them ? — I do not ; 
at the same time I may remark, that if those four packets that we have were of a 
superior description, the business would have been done a good deal better, and might 
possibly have fully answered every purpose. 

Then the Committee are to understand that you not only think that the number 
of packets are insufficient, but also that those four packets that are stationed there, 
or at least some of them, are incompetent to the performance of the duty ? That is 
the general opinion. 

To which of the packets does your observation particularly apply?— More parti- 
cularly to the Meteor. 

The Meteor has been for a length of time condemned in the public estimation as 
unfit for the performance of the service allotted to her? — Nearly so by most 
people. 

Do you think that the packets, in point of power, are competent to an efficient 
discharge of the duty if they were completely in order upon that station? I should 
think upon that particular station, having a longer sea voyage than from Dublin to 
Holyhead, more power would answer better ; at the same time we have one packet 
there now, the Crocodile, that I believe is but eighty horse power, that in general 

358. F does 
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does the business very well, but still a greater power woold be more desir rhl. 
insure an arrival more frequently. dUie 

Have you known any disadvantage to accrue to the commercial intercom, 
between England and Ireland, in consequence of the want of a spare packet 1 • 
on the side of Dunmore ?— Frequently most serious loss and inconvenience m 3 
mercantile interests of Waterford, and on this side of the Channel too. ne 

Can you give to the Committee any statement as to the instances of late in whi i 
mails have not been transmitted, in consequence of the want of a spare packet S 
at Dunmore ?— 1 cannot exactly recollect the particular time, but within the I 3 
two or three months; I believe it was since January we had four or five nv!if 
lying at Dunmore at a time, which were not forwarded for want of a vessel 
Lloyd’s List would show that four or five arrived on one day, and vessels at the same 
time with goods going to sea, and the invoices in many instances, lying in the mail 
bag at Dunmore for want of a packet, the wind being fair. 

Upon such occasions, do you not consider that material injury must be sustained 
by commercial men for want of making insurances of the cargoes which have Z 
gone to sea ?- Very serious losses might occur ; 1 cannot name any particular instance 
of loss but it is a thing that might happen every day ; if the invoices do not Z 
forward, the vessel goes to sea, and it may be lost the day after it sails, and the 
invoices not having gone forward, of course no insurance is effected 

Have any remonstrances been made by the Chamber of Commerce at Waterford 
to the Post Office, as to the inefficiency of the packets, or any of them, upon that 
I believe, about two or three months since, an application 
made to the Post Office, as to placing a vessel upon the other side, and it was 
refused ; I forget exactly the answer sent by Mr. Freeling, but we were told that it 
could not be spared, or it would not answer their regulations. We made an annli- 
cation once or twice before. 

Was there any statement made in answer to either the first or the second application 
that there was another packet building to replace the Meteor?— I cannot bring that 
to rny recollect, on now, a good man, months ago, I w as given to understand there 
was a packet building, and when I saw some time since, the arrival at Falmouth of 
a steam vessel for Milford, I concluded that she was coming to the Milford station, 
but she went on to Dublin I believe. 

Is not the intercourse between Waterford and the ports in the Bristol Channel 
vm considerable P-Latteriy » ,s very considerable, it seems to be an increasing 

What is the object of that trade principally ?_LatterIy we have sent some bacon 
and a good deal of floor, wheat and oats from Waterford ; from South Wale" we 
import a great deal of coals Newport coals principally, which is mostly used in 
dweUtng bouses in Waterford; when I first came to Waterford, we had scarcelv anv 
other but Whitehaven coal for house use, and now it is nearly all Newport coal thal 
is used at H atertord and up the country, at Clonmel and other places : also consi- 
derable quantities of iron. 

Does not a great deal go to Cork?-They had been in the habit of using it at 
Cork long before we were ; the quality is very fine; with respect to the export 
tr f de j 1 b ave a tefavn of exports from W aterford for one year, to 30th April 1826 
which will show what the trade to Swansea and Newport is, as also Cardiff and other 
places. 

[The Witness delivered in the same.] 

The Committee are to understand from what you stated, that the havin- an addi- 
tional packet stationed on the Inst, side at Dunmore, would inshre nfuch more 
Zbtofit deh ’ ery0f lhe ma,ls lha " !s “O" 1 Ik® case ? — There is not the “east 

Even as it is, and under present circumstances, of four packets being on the station, 
do y ou or do you not conceive, that the spare packet which there may occasionally he, 
ought to be placed on the Irish side rather than on the English r — I should think 
dom h f ° ur P arkets ’ ,lle business would go on much more regularly than it 

does, if it was adopted os a general rule to leave one on that side whenever it could 
possibly be done; there are times when the weather is so bad, .that perhaps if there 
were three or four or five packets, a vessel could not go over ; but I cannot say that 
them^hZ/T ° n he r atl0n “a 0 ” 6 tlrae ' ' vi!hout some kind of disorder to one of 

0f theZ“rr L !m e , W f °" r .f there " °“ ld be a great chance of some 

pi tnem arriving to take over the mails m course. 

Has 
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Has any difficulty been experienced, or inconvenience sustained, from the want Thomas M-Cheane, 

f accommodation at Dunmore for passengers?— Very material inconvenience has ^ ^sq. / 

V en sustained from the want of an hotel there ; that has deterred many from coming V 

that line of road, and I am not surprised at it ; arriving at night, and sailing at three < 21 March.) 
or f our j n the morning; nothing can scarcely be worse than the accommodation at 

^ How is the mail conveyed from Dunmore to Waterford ? — It is conveyed in a cart, 
with one horse, by contract ; the contractors are, I believe, the Post-master of Water- 
ford and the Post-master or packet agent at Dunmore ; he is both. 

It is considered by the merchants of Waterford, that their security is sufficiently 
consulted with respect to the transmission of the mail from Waterford to Dunmore, 
by carrying it in a cart in that way ?— ' With respect to that there has never been 
much uneasiness, for it is a very honest country ; there was one mail lost some 
months ago; that was .in consequence, I believe, of the driver quitting the cart at 
a public house, and the bag was taken away at the time. 

Was the box where the mail was put locked?— I do not imagine that there is 

a box in the cart to lock, but I am not positive of that. 

The mail from all the interior part of the country comes down to Waterford by 
coach with a guard, does it not?— Yes, except the Ross mail, which comes by 
a jaunting car. . , 

. And from Waterford to Dunmore it goes m a cart?— i es, but they have a guard. 

Have they a guard to each cart? — Since the mail was robbed, they have adopted 
a better plan, by having a second guard in readiness ; they have a temporary guard 
at Waterford, who goes when the regular guard is not in the way ; it was because 
the guard was not with the cart that night that the mail was stolen. He met the 
mail going to Waterford, and he turned back with it, as being of more importance 
as he thought. , , 

Do not you rather imagine that his reason for turning back was, that he wished to 
go home? — Yes, it was generally considered so. 

Did you ever hear that any offer was made for couveying that mail by a coach 
from Waterford to Dunmore, by a Dublin coach contractor, or any other person?— 

I cannot speak to a certainty ; I believe offers have been made, but they were very 
high, and perhaps there are not passengers to pay the expense ; I believe it would 
pot pay the expense to a contractor, except at a very high rate. 

How many miles is it from Waterford to Dunmore?— It is nine miles from Post 
Office to Post Office. 

Do you know what time is taken to convey the mail from Waterford to Dun- 

more? The terms of the contract were an hour and seventeen minutes, but I believe 

it is very seldom brought up in that time; it has frequently taken a great deal more ; 

I have often complained to the Post Office about it, being much interested, but 
latterly there has been a great improvement, it has come up in an hour and tw enty 
minutes, or twenty-five minutes, within the last few months. 

How is the English mail conveyed from Waterford to Cork?— When it arrives 
at any time before half-past five o’clock in the morning at the Post Office at Water- 
ford, it goes on to Cork by the Limerick coach, passing through Clonmel, which is 
a distance of about sixty-four Irish miles to Cork ; at Clonmel, the English and 
Cork mails are taken from the Limerick coach and put into the Cork coach from 
Dublin, that passes through Clonmel in a direct line, therefore they have that 
English mail by Waterford, at the same hour in the evening, namely, about five or 
half-past five, that they have their English letters by Dublin ; when the mail comes 
in at six or half-past six, it is forwarded at nine by the county of Waterford coach, 
through Dungarvan and Youghal, a long route of about seventy-four miles, and it 
arrives in Cork at about half-past nine at night. 

The Committee were given to understand, that by the arrangements that are pro- 
posed to be made, the mail might be delivered in Cork at an early hour in the 
morning, in place of being delivered in the evening ? — I have no doubt in the 
world of it. • l* , a « 

So as to give the Cork merchant an entire day for answering his letters . — It 
there were good and efficient packets, with sufficient power, placed at Millord, to 
start two or three hours earlier, the mail would be at W aterford at two or three 
o’clock in the evening, and the coach for Cork need not be dispatched till eight or 
nine o’clock p. m. and it would have all that time to wait in Waterford, for the 
chance of the arrival of the packet, and it would arrive in Cork at eight o’clock in 
the morning; the mid-dav mail now arrives in Cork, I believe, about nine to half- 
jf 2 past 
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past ten ill the morning of the third day, whenever it does arrive in course- 1 • 

has frequently occurred, particularly lately, that that mail has not arrived till vr 
evening, bye mail through Clonmel. 1111 "*■ 



You are understood to state, that the letl'ers going by Milford, would nnf i. 
delivered at Cork much earlier than they now are by the mid-day mail Th 6 
might be delivered at six or seven o'clock ; but the reason that I mentioned JS 
o clock was, that I conceived it would not be an object to have them before iL t 
hour, and if the coach did not start till ten o’clock in the evening from Waterford- 
that would give a greater chance of the mail arriving; there would be a certainty’ 
perhaps m seventeen times out of twenty, of the mail arriving in Cork in th«T 
morning, and thereby giving the whole day at Cork to reply to those letters • the* 
would gain an entire day at Cork, whereas it is now quite a chance whether the mail 
comes in at half-past nine or ten o’clock, and I believe the coach leaves Cork for 
lette m 3t *° Ul ° C '° C k’ w * 1 * c * 1 8* ves th em a very short time for replying to their 

Can you give the Committee any information with respect to the state of the 
embarkation at Milford ?— I never was at Milford but twice; I found it verv 
inconvenient and dangerous going on board in a small boat; that was in the time of 
the sailing packets. I have often heard many remark, that it was a very unpleasant 
place to embark at, particularly with carriages. 

At what hour does the English mail usually arrive in Waterford ?— In the summer 
season when the weather is moderate, we often have the mail in at five to half-nast 
five, and six and half-past six, and very often in the winter season we have it at 
seven and eight, and half-past eight ; and if it arrives before half-past nine, we have 
“ntage of reptyng ^ the English mail, which is not dispatched till ten 

At what hour do the Cork letters, which arrive by that mail, leave Waterford for 
Cork . They lie all night at Waterford ; they are dispatched at six in the morning 
by the Limerick coach. ° 

Will not the route that they now take through the county of Waterford be con- 
siderably shortened when the proposed bridge is thrown across at You^hall ?— It 
wilt be four miles shorter than the Clonmel road, it will be brought within sixtv 
miles. ° 3 

Supposing that the mail bags were to arrive, and that there was no steam packets 
what delay would occur in hiring a sailing packet at Dunmore ?— Formerly the a»ent 
at Dunmore would be on the look out, to have a boat ready to take the mails • "but 
latterly, I believe, he has no orders, or at least he has not acted upon them by 
fairing a sailing boat. They charged him, as I heard, on one occasion, for the hiriiw 
of a boat himself fifteen guineas, because the Post Office thought he had im- 
properly hired the boat at a time when the weather had cleared up, so that he might 
have expected a packet in that night. 5 

Do you recollect the stormy weather at the end of November and the be-innim* 
of December in the last winter ? — Yes. ° 6 

Do you recollect how many mails were due upon that occasion in Waterford at 
anyone time?— I cannot say that we have had many mails due at any particular 
tune, perhaps not more than three ; in former times I have known ten twelve 
and thirteen mails to be due at one time. 

Do yon recollectthe circumstance of the Meteor putting the bags on shore in the 
county of Wexford r— I do not recollect the time particularly ; I recollect some few 
months ago she could not make the harbour, and ran to some place in the county of 
Wexford, which I believe was formerly very much the habit of the sailing vessels. 
We were very anxious that the Meteor should come up to Dunmore with the mails, 
but she landed them in the county of Wexford, and they came up, I believe, in a com- 
mon car ; but the great inconvenience that we suffered then was by the mails 
lying at Dunmore not being taken over. J 

Was not the general opinion at Waterford, that if the Crocodile had had those 
mail bags, she could have made her passage upon that day ?-I have heard that 
.opinion expressed by many. 

In fact, the opinion in Ireland is, that the Meteor is unfit for the station 5— That 
is our opinion, generally. 

The London mail, through Dublin, gets into Cork in the evening does not it?— 
It gets m m the morning; it is due about nine to half-past nine o’clock; it goes by 
Liverpool and arrives m time for dispatch of mid-day mail. 
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That is not the mail which carries on the Waterford mail ? — No ; we have nothing Thomas M'Cheane, 
to do with that line. Esq- 

What mail is it that carries on the Waterford bags from Clonmel ? — The Limerick v ^ J 

mail coach leaves Limerick in the morning; at six it passes through Clonmel, and ( 21 March ) 

arrives in Waterford at a quarter before six ; and the English letters from Clonmel 

are dispatched at about two o’clock : but I may observe, that the Clonmel people, 

in consequence of the irregularity of our packets for many years, send the most of 

their London correspondence by Dublin, at an extra expense of postage. There 

are now some additional packets between Dublin and Holyhead. If the mail from 

London to Cork were to go through Waterford, which I reckon the natural and 

direct line to Cork, I conceive that all the expense of that additional line of packets 

from Liverpool to Dublin might be saved. 

Your proposition embraces the establishment of a new coach between Waterford 
and Cork? — Either a new coach, or changing the course of the present coach. 

Would that change be of a nature to pay the contractor, supposing such coach 
were to be established P — That I cannot answer. 

Have you any reason to form any opinion upon that subject ? — They might be 
demanding a higher rate of mileage for going by night ; but the additional commu- 
nication ought to be a very strong point in favour of its paying better. 

Is there much travelling between Waterford and Cork? — I cannot say that there 
is much, because the Cork people look to getting their English communication 
almost entirely through Dublin. 

Do you ever receive letters at Waterford by Dublin from London ? — Yes ; some- 
times we request our correspondents to write both ways, by Dublin and by 
Milford. _ . 

The postage via Dublin is greater than via Milford ? — Via Milford it is 15 . id. 
and via Dublin it is is. 1 1 d. 

Nevertheless from the uncertainty of the passage by Milford, you prefer incurring 
that additional expense? — Certainly, very often; I have done it very lately. 

You state, that there were four or five mails lying at one time at Dunmore, in 
default of a packet lying on that side to bring them over to Milford, can you state 
the date of that circumstance? — No I cannot particularly. 

Is it within these two or three months?— I believe it was somewhere about 
November, perhaps much later ; but Lloyd’s list will clear up every thing as to the 
arrival of the mails in London. 

You have just come from Waterford ? — I left it last Saturday. 

Did you come by way of Dublin and Holyhead ? — No ; by way of Bristol, by the 
steam packet. 

Is that passage much frequented now ? — It is not many months established ; but 
it seems to be likely to do well, being a superior vessel ; that is an inducement. 

Supposing the vessels between Waterford and Milford were equally good with 
that between Waterford and Bristol ; which would be the line preferred chiefly by 
the gentlemen of Waterford? — That would depend in a great measure upon the 
fancy of gentlemen ; some prefer going by a long sea passage ; but I should think 
if there were such vessels as the Bristol vessel on the Milford station, much more 
business would come to the packets than does now, with the accommodation of an 
hotel ; at the Dunmore side it is a very wretched inn. 

Would not it be a great accommodation if the mail was brought down and 
carried from Dunmore by a mail coach? — No doubt of it. 

You have already stated you do uot conceive that that would pay ? — That is a 
consideration for the Post Office ; we should have no objection to a coach in pre- 
ference to a cart. 

You say you have never seen this cart so as to examine it, and describe it? — Not 
particularly ; but I think the mail is thrown into the cart. 

What kind of cart is it ? — It is like a taxed cart. 

The merchants of Waterford do not apprehend any danger to their correspondence 
in consequeuce of the mail being conveyed by a cart instead of a mail coach ? They 
do not, because it has always been considered a very honest country, and no robbery 
has been attempted except about 30 years ago, between Waterford and Checkpoint, 
when carried on a horse by a post-boy. 

In consequence of that robbery great precautions have been adopted by the Post 
Office? — So far as a guard is concerned ; it never goes down now without a guard 
I believe. 

It is understood to be your opinion, that if there were four packets with the same 
258. F 3 power 
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ThonwM'Cheane, power as the ’Crocodile, the mail would be carried to the satisfaction of the public?— 

, || , I am very much inclined to think so, though 1 think that a greater power on that 

i _ M^ particular station would be more desirable. 

(91 arc .) What is the average length of the passage from Waterford to Bristol ?— I believe 
about from 24 to 26 hours. 

What is the distance from Waterford to Bristol?— I think it is reckoned 218 
tailes; it is 18 from Waterford to the Tower. I left Waterford on Saturday at 
three o’clock, and we were at anchor off King’s Road about three o’clock next day, 
and we had a very desperate night. The wind was pretty fair, but it blew very 
strong, and the want of tide to go up to Bristol, kept us there till eight or nine 
o’clock in the evening. 

Can packets come up to Waterford, or come down from Waterford, at all times 
of the tide? — At all times of the tide ; the only difference is, that at low water the 
vessel goes round the King’s Channel ; it is a dangerous navigation, from the number 
df rocks, but it is very deep. 

Can a packet pass up and down that passage in a dark night ? — I believe the Nova 
Creina did it very lately, about three weeks ago ; 1 believe the captain of that vessel 
is so well acquainted with the navigation, that he is not afraid to go at any time of 
the day or night, but it is only at almost dead low water that it is necessary to go 
found that passage. 

You were understood to state, that the bridge that is about to be erected at 
Youghall, would shorten the distance nearly 1 4 miles between Waterford and Cork? — . 
About 14 miles. 

That would bring it to four miles less than the route by Clonmell ?— Yes, so as 
to bring it to about 60 miles. 

You stated, that the merchants at Waterford very frequently desire their corre- 
spondents at London to write by way of Milford and by way of Dublin, even at an 
increased expense of postage; if a great improvement were made in the conveyance 
by Milford to Waterford, as to the time of arrival, and by making it a day passage, 
and by having perfectly good steam packets, would it be necessary, in that case, or 
would it be probable, that they would write both ways ? — There would be no neces- 
sity ; and we are more in the habit of sending letters from Waterford via Dublin than 
of getting them, because we are aware that at all times they have a vessel of some kind 
or other to take the mail from Dublin over. Not having vessels at Waterford, we 
are afraid to depend upon them, though it may be a fine day, and a packet may be 
expected at night ; but we cannot depend upon them, from the packets not being 
so good as they might be. We have till five o’clock in the evening to write bv 
Dublin. J 

Is not the improvement of the communication by Milford a matter of general 
public importance ? — It is. 

Do you frequently find great inconvenience sustained from the want of being able 
to insure, in good time, goods that are going to sea ? — It requires a great deal of 
watchfulness. 

Suppose the communication via Milford was very much improved, and rendered as 
certain as any sea communication can be, would the merchants at Waterford feel 
inclined to pay a higher rate of postage than they now do ? — I cannot exactly 
answer that ; they think the postage too heavy already, but still I think it would 
not be objected to. It is a mere matter of opinion ; I should have no objection 
myself. Waterford is very well off since the steam packets have been established; 
because we have the Dublin mail at five o’clock, as well as the English mail, to 
write by. 

One of the great grievances that they complain of at Waterford is, that there is 
a "'ant of another steam vessel to be always in readiness to carry over the mails from 
the Irish to the English coast? — If there were five packets, we would have a greater 
chance of having one always in readiness. 

It is stated to the Committee, that the expense of that packet would be from 
three to four thousand a year ; supposing that was granted, without any further faci- 
lities, would the merchants at Waterford consider it of so much importance as to 
induce them to be willing to pay an increased rate for their letters ? — Indeed, I should 
imagine they would have no objection ; it is considered by most people, that the 
postage is a very heavy tax upon us already ; because, since the steam packets were 
established, we write more letters than formerly ; for instance, if a mail arrives in the 
evening, I am anxious to write that night, and send an answer to London. 

Do not you conceive, if the four packets that are placed upon the Milford station 

were 
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were equal in ability to the Crocodile, that even without the addition of another Thomas M'Cheane, 
packet, the facilities would be so considerable as to leave comparatively little to com- Es 4- 
plain of? — That is my opinion. v -v- — — 1 

Then you conceive, that those facilities might, in a very considerable degree, be Marcb -) 
given without any additional packet, but merely by substituting efficient packets in 
place of inefficient ones ?— I am of that opinion. 

How many packets have been employed in the last year ? — We had the name of 
having four, but in general there is one of them repairing ; but if we had four 
good packets, I am quite convinced we would not suffer the inconvenience we do. 

You never had a spare packet at Dunmore? — No. 

Supposing the expense of a fifth packet to be 4,000 /., do you believe that any in- 
crease in the receipts for postage or passengers would be occasioned by the addition of a 
fifth packet, equal to that annual expenditure of 4,000/.? — I cannot form a correct 
opinion on that point ; but as I said before, without going to the additional expense of 
a filth packet, if the four packets were prime vessels, it would not be necessary. 

In this alteration which is proposed with respect to the packet establishment, do 
you not consider that Cork is infinitely more interested than Waterford ?— -No doubt 
of it ; it is Cork that would be benefited, for we are very well off since the steam 
packets have been established, by having so many conveyances ; and the only serious 
inconvenience is the want of a steam packet stationed on the Dunmore side. 

Is not the communication from Waterford to London via Milford, a very good one ? 

— I should think so. 

Supposing the mails arrived at Waterford from Milford three hours sooner than 
they do at present, what would be the convenience to Cork in forwarding the letters 
to that city ? — They might be sent on at whatever time the Post Office thought right; 
but my opinion was that they should remain the evening; because if they were sent 
on immediately on their arrival at Waterford, they would arrive at Cork at night. 

My plan would be, to leave Waterford at as late an hour in the evening as would be 
thought consistent with arriving at Cork at a proper hour in the morning, and they 
would have the advantage of so many more hours in Cork to write letters in reply 
to those. 

Could they be immediately forwarded to Clonmell, so as to derive any conve- 
nience from the mail going from Dublin to Cork? — No; the Cork mail, by Clon- 
mell, leaves Clonmell at ten o’clock, and arrives at Cork at five to half-past five in 
the evening, bringing the Holyhead mail to Cork. 

You stated, that if the coach could be dispatched from Waterford to Cork at nine 
o’clock at night, it would arrive in good time for the purposes of business at Cork 
the next morning; in fact, does not the Milford mail arrive in Waterford generally 
at eight o’clock in the evening ? — Generally. 

Do you know any instances in which it has not arrived till past nine? — Very 
often j but in fine weather we frequently have it in at seven or eight o’clock in the 
evening. 

How many hours does it take for the coach to go from Waterford to Cork ? — The 
present direct coach through the county of Waterford, I believe, goes in eleven hours 
and a half to three-quarters. 

Would it not be a great inducement to the communication along the line by 
Bristol to Waterford, if it was a day passage, that is, if the packets arrived at Water- 
ford and at Milford by six o’clock in the evening ? — Certainly ; that is pretty much 
established. 

Would not the arrival of the mail at Milford at the hour of five in the morning, 
insure almost uniformly a day passage? — Almost; in seventeen or eighteen instances 
out of twenty, with sufficient vessels. 

Have you any doubt, that if any part of the passage is to be made in the dark, it 
would be better that it should be the first part of the passage that is made in the 
dark ? — No doubt of it. 

Sir Edward S. Lees, called in ; and Examined. 

YOU hold the station of secretary to the Post Office of Ireland?— Yes. 

The Committee wish to have from you the particulars of the state of the com- Sir 

munication on the other side, of the mails from Waterford to Cork, and to Clonmel, Edward S. Lees. 
and that district of country ; the manner in which they are conveyed, and the times ^ 
of the departure from Dunmore, and their arrival at Cork, and the other places 
with which they are connected? — The mails to different parts of the south of Ireland. 

, F 4 some 
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some of them are transmitted via Dunmore, in its connection with the Milford 
station ; and other mails are transmitted to the south of Ireland via Dublin. There 
are three principal lines of communication branching from Dunmore through Water- 
ford, with the south of Ireland ; the leading one I presume is that to Cork ; in that is 
embraced naturally all the districts west of Cork, through the county of the same 
name, and to Kerry. Another principal line of communication is that to Limerick 
passing through the counties of Waterford and Tipperary, and extending beyond 
the line to Limerick, through the county of Clare, and embraces, I should conceive 
the southern portion of the county of Galway. The first, namely, that to Cork 
depending upon Waterford, has been, and is at present, entirely a day communica- 
tion, consequently Such portion of the correspondence remains detained all night iu 
the post office of Waterford; it is not dispatched from thence to its destination in 
Cork till six o’clock the following morning. The other portion of the mails, which 
equally remain over during the night in Waterford, are not dispatched from thence 
on the road to jCork direct through the county of Waterford, until about half past 
nine the following morning. 

Does not that depend upon the Dublin coach getting into Waterford? — Entirely; 
the remaining portion of the correspondence of any importance is that to the town 
of Clonmell, which of course is subject to a similar detention as those to the other 
places mentioned. 

The letters on all those lines of communication are conveyed by coach, are they 
not? — They are. 

From Dunmore to Waterford how are they conveyed? — From Dunmore to 
Waterford the Postmaster-general has not been enabled to obtain a similar con- 
veyance ; the mails are conveyed by a mail cart. 

Who are the contractors for the conveyance of the mail from Dunmore to Water- 
ford ? — The people in whose hands it is at present are the Postmasters of the city of 
Waterford and the town of Dunmore. 

Do not you conceive that in that respect there must be some want of control as to 
the due arrival of the mails, from the contractors being the postmasters ? — I certainly 
would prefer any other persons having the conveyance of our mails, to our deputy 
postmasters ; but with all the minor mails of the kingdom it has been the invariable 
practice to give the conveyance to the deputy postmasters, and it forms a portion of 
their emoluments. 

Has there not been a mail taken out of a cart some time since? — There has been 
one instance in the course of the last year. 

Was an inquiry-instituted into the causes of that? — There was. 

Can you state what the result of that inquiry was ? — The mail guard was considered 
in fault for having for a few moments left his charge, and in consequence he was 
dismissed. 

Can you give the Committee any information as to the benefit which might be 
derived from making some alteration in the periods of the transmission of the mails 
from Waterford, with respect to the arrival in Cork and the western part of Kerry 
and other districts to which the mail is conveyed ; how far would an alteration 
as to the time of its departure from Waterford, effect a material benefit to the city of 
Cork, and to the other places beyond it as to the earlier delivery of the mail? — 
I consider that very important advantages would result to the intercourse between 
the two countries, if the departure of the packets from Dunmore could be some- 
what protracted beyond the present hour, which varies I think, from twelve 
o’clock at night till four in the morning, according to circumstances, and those 
advantages would still be increased if the packet could be brought from this side of 
the channel earlier into Dunmore. I think it would have the effect of enabling the 
Postmasters to perfect some arrangements that they have had in contemplation, and 
the effect of which would be at least an increased acceleration of twenty-four hours 
to the whole of the mails that I have been alluding to in the first part of my 
answer. 

You do not mean an increased acceleration of twenty-four hours in one line, but 
with respect to going and returning? — Between the transmission of letter and receipt 
of the answer there would be twenty-four hours gained ; there would bean entire day 
gained. For instance, taking the line from. Cork and allowing the mails to travel 
considerably within the rate at which the mails travel in this country, the mails 
from Cork might arrive at Dunmore before six o’clock in the morning, leaving 
Cork on the previous night as late as seven o’clock- 
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In other words, in eleven hours? — In eleven hours. 

Do not you conceive that a great saving of time and distance would be effected 
if the letters were to be conveyed by the line of road from Dungarvan to Youghall, 
instead of going round by Lismore, and afterwards passing tl trough Youghall ? — 
Unquestionably by making the mail coach travel during the night, in eleven hours, 
it would be at Dunmore in time for the packet, if the departure was protracted till 
six o’clock in the morning. At present the bulk of the correspondence of the city of 
Cork, in consequence of the detention of the southern passage, is conveyed and has 
been for many years conveyed at an increased charge to the public, in consequence 
of the increased distance augmenting the postage by Dublin. The mails do not 
arrive from England in Cork until five o’cloek in the afternoon, unless they should 
happen to reach Dublin from England before half-past ten o’clock in the forenoon. 
In the event of their arriving in Dublin before half-past ten they are conveyed from 
thence immediately, and they reach Cork the next morning at nine o’clock ; but 
they very frequently do not reach Dublin in time to admit of the dispatch by that 
particular establishment, and of course do not reach Cork then till five o’clock the 
following evening ; but by the Milford route, improved in the manner that is pro- 
posed, they would reach Cork as early as the merchants could possibly desire to 
receive their letters on the following morning, and they would have the entire day to 
reply to their correspondents. 

Has it been found that the amount of postage received upon the communication 
between England and Ireland, has increased or decreased in consequence of the 
alterations which have been latterly made? — The postage for the last four years 
between England and Ireland, has been rapidly increasing beyond doubt ; but 
whether it is owing to the increased facilities afforded to the conveyance of the 
mails, or to the increase of trade or to both, I am not exactly certain ; but that the 
fact is so that the correspondence between the two countries has increased very 
considerably I should think one fourth. 

Have the receipts of postage internal increased in the same proportion ? — The 
internal postage has been increasing during the same period, but it is very far short 
of what it was some years antecedent ; the postage generally is increasing, but the 
.postage arising upon the correspondence between the two countries, I consider has 
fully recovered itself to its utmost extent at any period. 

Do you apprehend that there would any difficulty arise, with respect to the sub- 
stitution of a night conveyance of the mail from Waterford to Cork, in consequence 
of the indisposition of the contractors to undertake the conveyance of it at night, 
without any very great increase of expense in consequence of the substitution ? — I 
have no doubt the contractors would object, but I do not think those objections 
would prevent the Postmaster from conveying it during the night time; there 
are many circumstances which would make the contractors prefer a day com- 
munication to a night one ; but I also do think, that where the intercourse is 
so improved and the passenger would receive so much greater facility in getting to 
his journey’s end, he would be better pleased to go in the night than he does now' 
in the day, when he would not be liable to be delayed at the water-side ; and I think 
the passenger would much rather travel overland at night if he had the benefit of a 
water passage during the day across to England, both for his convenience and his 
safety. 

Of course at a considerable commercial place like Cork, the greater number of 
passengers that take advantage of the mail coach, are persons travelling on objects 
of business and not of pleasure; and to them expedition is much more essential than 
any substitution of a day coach for a night coach? — The tact is, that passengers will 
always go at any hour the mail goes. 

Have you turned your attention at all to the question, how far the intercourse is 
impeded in consequence of the want of an hotel at Dunmore? — I am rather of 
opinion that very few passengers go at all by that station ; I have been an eye 
witness- often to it myself, I have been at Dunmore for ten days together myself, 
a nd I have frequently seen the great inconvenience ; there is nothing in the shape ot 
011 hotel there that deserves the name of an hotel, fit for the reception of a gentleman, 
and nothing at all for a female to receive decent shelter ; passengers must either 
"alk upon the pier till a vessel would arrive from England, or they must remain on 
hoard the entire night till the packet is ready to go to sea, it she is even there. 

Has any offer been made by the Post Office, of ground lor the erection of an hotel ? 

-I he Commissioners of the harbour have received lately the authority of govern- 
ment to convey any quantity of ground that may be necessary, and the Com- 
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missioners only wait to be enabled to do so, by finding a person disposed to under- 
take the erection of the hotel ; the Postmaster has obtained plans which hold out suffi- 
cient accommodation if acted upon, and at an estimated expense which I think is 
not by any means beyond what the object requires, not exceeding 2,500/. 

Do you apprehend that the Post Office might be enabled to effect'any alteration in 
the number of packets on the Dublin station, in consequence of any alteration that 
might be made in the Milford station, or in the number of mail coaches from Dublin 
to different parts of the South of Ireland? — I do not see how any alteration in the 
Southern station could affect the other ; they are so totally distinct. 

There are two coaches start from Dublin for Cork every day now, are they not? 

There are ; one starts at eleven, and conveys the English mail to Cork ; if in Dublin, 
by half-past ten, which in fine weather generally occurs, both by Holyhead and by 
Liverpool ; but the communication by Liverpool is not so regular as by Holyhead, by 
any means. 

Do you attribute that to the longer sea voyage? — Certainly, to the longer voyage; 
and to the difficulties of the navigation of the river at Liverpool. 

And not to the inferiority of the steam vessels employed upon that station ? — No, 
the vessels are remarkably fine. 

Do you know any thing of the quality of the steam vessels employed by the 
Post Office, between Milford and Dunmore? — Some of them I consider better than 
others ; I think the Milford station has one of the finest vessels that ever was built ; 
the Crocodile I think is the best model that has been finished. 

Do you conceive any of the vessels employed upon that station, to be inadequate 
to perform that service properly ? — The whole of the packet business is under the 
distinct control of the Postmaster in England. 

At what time is the mail due at Dunmore, according to the present regulation ?— 
It has come in as early, I think, as three o'clock in the day ; it is considered due 
about four or five in the evening. 

Has it ever happened, that it has come in as late as nine or ten in the evening? — 
Very often. 

What is the reason that the Postmaster has not made arrangements for forward- 
ing the English mail earlier from Waterford than is now the case? — Different 
circumstances have occurred ; they are all day establishments, and the contractors 
have always objected to the mails being conveyed during the night; that is one 
reason ; another reason has been, that on the principal line, which is the line through 
the county ot W aterford to Cork, the Postmaster would be necessitated to provide 
a second establishment of conveyance for all the mails from the capital to the 
towns situated upon that line of communication. 

Would not those difficulties exist equally, supposing the packets were to arrive at 
Dunmore four hours earlier than they do at present ?— The difficulties would exist, 
but the advantages to be gained by the greater number of mails that could be for- 
warded from England, would counterbalance the. objection in point of the increased 
expense. 

And the result of that counterbalance would be in favour of a new mode of com- 
munication ? — Entirely. I think the case would be so strong, were the mails to arrive 
as early as we wish from England, that it would be well deserving of the increased 
expense.^ In fact, it is that very consideration which has prevented the Postmaster 
from takiug those very decisive measures which they think necessary, by converting 
those day establishments into night ones. 

What is the latest hour at which the mail ought to arrive at Dunmore, to enable 
the Postmaster to effect that alteration with proper advantage? — It would depend 
upon the rate of travelling that we could effect in Ireland under the mail coach 
system ; if we could get the mails conveyed as rapidly as they are in England, 
travelling at nine miles an hour, the time of departure from Waterford might not 
be till very late in the afternoon, perhaps eight or nine o’clock at night. 

In using the expression nine miles an hour, do you mean Irish miles? — No; 
I mean English miles. 

What is the rate of travelling by the mail from Waterford to Cork? — I think that 
mail goes six Irish miles an hour; that is one of the quickest mails we have. 

Including stoppages ? — Including Post Office stoppages. 

I hen if the Milford packet could arrive at Dunmore regularly at or l>efore seven 
in the afternoon, the Postmaster would think it worth his while to adopt a new 
mode of communication between Waterford and Cork ? — I think so. 

Are 
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Are the towns that lie on the line through the county of Waterford, between 
Waterford and Cork, very inconsiderable, Youghall excepted, as to Post Office 
revenue, and as to commercial importance? — Certainly ; there are but five of them, 
namely, Kilmackthomas, Dungarvan, Lisinore, Cappoquin, Castle Martyr and 

Tallow. 

With regard to the road between Dunmore and Waterford, is that capable of 
improvement, or is it at this moment a good line of communication ? — That is at 
present, a good line of communication, it has been recently improved under the Post 
Road Act of Ireland. 

What is the time that the mail cart is allowed to perform that distance? — It is not 
quite an hour and a half. 

How many miles is the distance ? — It is between eight and nine Irish miles. 

Of course the Postmaster is informed if the mail exceeds that time in going 
from Dunmore to Waterford? — Yes. 

If you employed other persons to convey the mail from Waterford to Dunmore, 
roust you not give an additional salary to the Deputy Postmasters at those places ? 
It would make very little difference. 

Have they not as much salary as they had before the establishment of that mail 
cart at all? — They have. 

In point of fact no saving of expense to the public is effected by the contract 
being held by those two individuals? — Not at all. 

Has the Postmaster tried to obtain contracts from other persons to carry the mail 
between those two places ? — Frequently. 

And he has never succeeded ? — Never ; there was an establishment for some 
short period, but it was abandoned. 

Was the attempt ever made to have a mail coach communication r — Frequently 
by public advertisement, but we never obtained an offer yet that we could take 
advantage of. 

Do you apprehend that that was owing to the deficiency of passengers?— No 
doubt. 

And that deficiency of passengers grows out of the want of an hotel at Dunmore? — 
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No doubt of it. 

You said that you considered the steam vessels employed on that passage, to be 
very fine vessels? — Some of them. 

Have you ever heard any complaints of the Meteor ? — I have. 

Will you state the nature of the complaints you have heard made against the 
Meteor ?— They did not reach me in the shape of complaints, but I have heard 
that the Meteor has not the same power as the others ; in fact, the Postmaster 
in England has been every where endeavouring to improve the system of their 
steam packets, and some inconvenience has been felt from the great rapidity with 
which he has proceeded in making those improvements ; because the moment 
they get a vessel that is finer than another, the public prefer the fine one, and they 
complain of the other ; if the Crocodile had never been built, the Meteor would 
never have been found fault with; when the Meteor was built, I considered her the 
best sea boat in the whole service. 

Are not the private steam vessels which go from Bristol, and other parts of the 
coast, finer vessels than those employed by the Post Office ?— They are a larger class 
of vessels, but I do not apprehend that any one of them goes (pucker than some of 
the Post Office packets ; I think all the last built Post Office (jackets are as perfect 
models as can be ; I consider the Crocodile one, and I consider the two upon the 
Holyhead station, that have lately been built, as very superior. I consider the Vixen 
a very fine model ; and if all future packets were to be constructed on her plan and 
strength, but with some increase of power, I conceive she could not be excelled. 

At\vhat time is the inland mail from Cork and Waterford, to be at Dunmore 
every night, under the present regulations? — We send twice a day to Dunmore ; the 
despatch from Waterford to Dunmore, is at ten o’clock at night, the other is towards 

Anc/ then the packet sails at from twelve to four, according to the tide ?— Not 
accordin'* to the tide, according to the time at which the packet arrives; we wait 
till four o’clock; if a packet does not arrive at four, if a vessel can be obtained at 
Dunmore, which it is very difficult to do, it is taken. 

Are the Committee to understand, that the Dunmore letters from Dublin are 
transmitted by separate messengers in the course of the day r Yes, they are. 

How many hours does it take to convey the. mail from London to Holyhead .■ 

- . G 2 Twenty -nine 
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Twenty-nine hours and a quarter ; that is, the mail that leaves London at eight 
o clock on Monday night, readies Holyhead at one o’clock on Wednesday morning 
What is the average time that it takes in coming across, from the arrival of the 
mail at Holyhead, to the arrival of the mail at the Post Office in Dublin including 
the passage and the coming from Howth to Dublin ? — I have never made up the 
average ; but I have with me a statement of the actual passages under the preset 
arrangements. I conceive there is considerable difference at present against the 
arrival of the mails between Holyhead and Dublin, as compared with what resulted 
when the packets went direct to Howth. I think the average of the passage bv 
Howth to Ireland, was seven hours and a half; but the experience of the last five 
months has certainly shown, that the packets do not by’any means come as soon 
across the Bay of Dublin as they did by Howth. 

At what time do you expect the English mail in Dublin ?— We are in waiting for it 
at half-past eight eight o'clock in the morning ; we consider the mail due a°t nine 
o clock. 

How many hours does the mail take in going from Dublin to Cork?— That mail 
ex^«ly DUblin 3t eleVen ’ and U ° USht t0 861 10 C ° rk n ° W at n ' ne ,he nCXt mornin g 
Do you know how many hours, by the proposed improved road, the mail will take 
m going from London to Milford ?— Thirty-two hours. 

How long does it take nowr — It is due at Milford at seven in the morning, which 
is 35 hours ; if they can effect three hours improvement it will bring it to 
hours. 0 0 

By the same class of vessels that make the passage between Holyhead and Howth 
in eight hours, what would you expect the passage between Milford and Dunmore 
to be ? — One-third more. 

ou r h ? ve s,a,ed - that J°" llii,lk 'be mail might be transmitted from 

vv ateriord to Cork in about ten hours?— I do, on that route, certainly. 

It is stated to the Committee, that the building of a bridge at Youghall would 
shorten the distance 14 miles between Waterford and Cork, which would make 
a difference of an hour and a half? — Yes. 

Therefore the letters might be delivered in Cork, at eight or nine o’clock in the 
morning ?— I think it would be very important to effect the arrival of the mail in 
Lork earlier than nine o’clock, not so much with regard to Cork as to the places 
beyond Cork; because by the mail arriving in Cork at seven or halt-past seven, we 
could effect the transmission of the mails through Kerry, at the same time that the 
Dublin mails are now transmitted. The Dublin mails are now detained a night in 
Cork ; they arrive at five m the evening, and they 'do not start till the following 
morning. ° 



Then the early arrival of the mail in Cork, benefits not only Cork, but every 
place beyond it ? — Yes. J 

Do not you therefore consider that whatever be done, it is of importance that the 
Jsnghsb mail should arrive at Cork by about seven o’clock in the morning, ami that 
it is not of very great importance, either to that city or to its communications, that 
it should arrive many hours earlier than that? — Certainly. 

Is not it desirable also that the Bristol letters should arrive at the same time at 
Corkr I consider the communication with Bristol, as forming a very important feature 
in the whole line ot communication ; there is another feature equally important, if 
not more so, which is the southern mails from England, bringing all the foreign 
mails fiom Falmouth, the West Indian and Mediterranean mails. 

piesent° int ° f ^ ' n What " ay are they se,lt no " ? ~ The y come that route at 

With regard to those latter mails, might not a considerable saving be effected if 
they were to be transmitted across Devonshire, and from Ilfracombe to one of the 
great post towns on the opposite coast of Wales, and there to fall in with the 
London coach.— I am not acquainted with the point of communication alluded to; 
1 would not recommend the addition of one mile of water passage to be made to 
hny packet communication. b 

H has been stated to the Committee, by a gentleman from Waterford, that some 
time m this last winter about the month of November, four or five mails were lying 

IWm n ^° re ’f'r a,t i ln “j ^° r r l 6 packet ’ was any such circumstance reported to the 
I ostmaster of Ireland ?— I have not it upon my recollection that it was! 

Would such a circumstance in the regular course of business, be represented to 

the 
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.1 postmaster by the Post Office servants, either at Dunmoreor at Waterford? — Sir 

It on?bt undoubtedly. 

Would it not be a great breach of their official duty, if they did not report such ^ Warfh ) 
a circumstance ? — The whole arrangement of the packets is under the authority of 
the postmaster in this country ; a communication would be made in the regular 
course, by the agent at Milford, to the Post Office here. 

Ought any communication to have been made of such an occurrence 10 the Post- 
master ? — It might be made, and it might not ; if it was not made, we would not 
censure the man for not doing so ; if it were made to us, we would take no notice 
0 f it, unless attributable to some neglect in Ireland, because we should naturally 
conclude that a representation had been made to the proper quarter here, and of 
course attended to. 

What length of time is at present occupied in conveying the letters from Dublin 
to Limerick? — Fifteen hours. 

What is the length of time occupied in conveying the letters from Waterford to 
Limerick? — I think it is ten hours ; the city of Cork has a particular advantage at 
present in having a separate mail coach establishment for the conveyance of its mails 
from Dublin, which it probably will not have when the present contract expires; 
then Cork will naturally very anxiously look for the improvement of its intercourse 
with the south of England more so than it will at present. 

Can you state the expense of that separate establishment? — I should think it is 
1,500/. a year at least, exclusively of toll duty. 

That is what is called the mid-day mail ? — Yes. 

Was not that mid day mail established with other views than the mere conveyance 
of letters; was it not supposed, that the mails going out of Dublin in the day time 
were more safe from those unhappy interruptions that so frequently take place in 
Ireland, than those that went out at night?— In its origin it was established prin- 
cipally with a view to the improvement of the county of Tipperary, a district which 
had never had the benefit of the mail coach system at all, and then it was considered 
better to extend it to Cork. 

Can you form any idea of the proportion that the Falmouth and West of England 
letters into Ireland, bear to the general import of letters from England?— I have 
no means of forming any idea of it. 

What is the annual expense to the Post Office of the packet establishment at 
Liverpool?— I do not know; I should think the expense of a steam packet is 
about 4,000/. a year. 

What is the average length of the passage from Liverpool to Dublin?— I think 
during the winter, for the last five months, calculating from the time that the packet 
leaves the quay at Liverpool till she arrives at Kingstown, it is about nineteen hours ; 
the packet is frequently obliged to leave the quay and to remain in the river, 
waiting for the tide ; including that delay, it is nearly nineteen hours and a half. 

Are the packets upon that station of the same class, and of the same power, as 
those upon the Holyhead and Milford stations ?— They are considerably larger. 

Being larger, would not the expertise of building and keeping them in repair be 
greater? — Unquestionably; and the consumption of fuel would be greater in 
proportion. 

If vessels of the same power as those employed at Liverpool, were employed upon 
the Holyhead and Milford stations, do not you consider that the passage might be 
made in a shorter time than it is at present by the Post Office packets ? — 1 do not 
think that the Liverpool packets, great as their power is, make better passages 
across the channel than those stationed at Holyhead, by any means. 

Or those stationed at Milford ?— I think, with the exception of the one vessel at 
Milford, they make their passages very fairly. 

Do you consider that the vessels stationed at Milford, are as good vessels as those 
at Holyhead ?— With that one exception, the Sovereign is better than the Meteor, 
and perhaps a little inferior to the others. 

Do you consider the Vixen a good vessel? — I consider the Vixen a very fine 
vessel ; the model of the Vixen is as perfect as could be adopted ; I think with a little 
more power, she would be superior to any thing that we have had yet; but generally 
speaking, I do not think the Holyhead packets are better than the majority of the 
packets at Milford ; if the machinery of the Meteor were improved, as a sea boat 
I consider her equal to either of the other three. 

. 258. G 3 Have 
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Have any additional packets been lately put upon the station between Livernnni 
and Dub m, on account of the communication by the mid-day mail to Cork?-!. 
W ot Rt all. 

In point of fact the establishment of packets at Liverpool has not been increased 
on account of the communication with Cork ? — I am not aware that it has been ’ 

Do not you thmk a bridge thrown across the Blackwater at Youslial] would k 
a great benefit to Cork, and all that neighbourhood r-Certaiuly, thaf has’been ver! 
anxiously wished for for some years. tr ^ 



Veneris , 23° die Martij, 1827- 



Mr. Samuel Starbuck, again called in ; and Examined. 

II has been suggested to the Committee, that you can give some information with 
respect to the navigation up to Hobb's Point, and also with respect to the situation 
ot Newton Nose, as respects a pier being made there; will you state what your 
opinion is with respect to a pier at Newton Nose, how far the vessels could lie there 
witn safety, and without hazard in winter time?— I think with a pier at Newton 
N ose, the vessels might lie there with great safety in the winter time, and at almost 
all times ; but I think, at the same time, a pier built there would, very likely be 
injurious to the Haven ; I think it would, in some degree, choke the Haven • it is 
certainly further up than Milford, and, of course, would take a little longer time in 
navigating up ; and I believe the lights on the Saint Anne’s Head, are not sufficient 
to light them up to where the pier would be, but was there a pier built there I 
r J- r°J^J hat vessds - mi S ht lie there ">th perfect safety above that pier 
I think the building oi that pier, to render it safe, would be very expensive and 
very likeiy to be injurious to the Haven ; it would collect the mud. 

Would it not very often happen, in the event of a double pier being established 
there, which has been suggested to the Committee, that the packets, from the 
strength of the tide there, might miss the entrance, and be carried on beyond the 
possibility of recurring to it, without difficulty and delay?— I should be inclined to 
think, that a double pier there would be a very dangerous entrance, as the tide is 
generally very rapid just off that Point; it is a narrow part of the Haven, and 
thereto! e I should suppose a double pier would be very dangerous to enter 

Wnli respect to the running out a pier opposite to the centre of the town of 
Milrord, it is apprehended that that must go so very far out, that it would entail 
considerable expense, and be very doubtful as to the practicability of its execution; 
is that so m your opinion, or otherwise ?— I do not exactly know the situation that 
is proposed to run it out trom, it it is proposed to run it out from Hakin Point, 
l should suppose it would be attended with very heavy expense; if it is proposed 
to run it out directly into the river, or a little inclining up the river, or curved, it 
would be attended with a very heavy expense ; it certainly would, with westerly 
winds give better shelter than they now have; but, I can hardly conceive how it 
could be rendered that kind of pier that would answer all the "purposes that arc 
required, for without any pier there is never any delay in putting the mail on board 
tne packet, the only delay or inconvenience experienced from not having a pier at 
Mil lord Haven is in getting the horses and carriages, and passengers, coals, and 
other stores on board when it is blowing weather, but I have never known an in- 
stance of the mails being delayed there for the want of it. 

• ^ he wMr n 'j ltteC - a PP reliend > lhat the question with respect to the necessity of a 
pier at Milford, is in a great degree confined to the want of all possible accommo- 
dation for passengers, and for horses and carriages being shipped or landed ; is that 
the case r lhat is my opinion ; at the same time I think that a pier might be built 
across Hubberston Pill or Creek, with a very small expense, that would make it a 
complete floating basin, and the packets might go there and take there passengers, 
horses and carriages, and stores on board at all times. 

herS no^ ^ ^ inV ° Ive the nfcCessit y of having an additional packet ? — I appre- 

Would it not very often happen that the packets could not lie afloat there ?— It 
wou very requently happen that a vessel that was taking in its passengers and 
•tores could not lie afloat, but then one might be prepared with her stores to go to 
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at all times ; and the instances would be very few that they could not take the 
passengers on board and go to sea, for at dead low water spring tides, which is the 
middle of the day, is not a time that the passengers are commonly embarked or 

landed. 

When it is stated to you that it very frequently happens, that a packet which 
brings over the mail from Milford to Dunmore, is obliged to go to sea a<>ain within 
five or six hours of the time of her arrival, in order to convey the Irish mail to 
England ; does that statement make any alteration, in your opinion, as to the neces- 
sity of having an additional packet, in the event of the project you now suggest being 
adopted ? — I should think there was no positive necessity for an additional packet, 
provided the four that are on that station were rendered as efficient as the Crocodile • 
in that case I should suppose one might always be lying at Dunmore, and that those 
four packets with a good strong powerful apparatus, equal to the Crocodile, would 
be quite equal to all the service, without the additional expense ; but I think that 
one should always be at Dunmore, prepared to go to sea with her stores and coals 
on board. 

Does not that supposition imply, that no one of the four packets should be at 
any time under repair ? — No; I think it would admit of one being under repair. 
The packet that brings the mail from Waterford to-day, is due from about two or 
three o’clock, or probably arrives from one to three o’clock ; she goes immediately 
alongside the store ship and takes on board her coals, and then is ready to take the 
next morning’s mail to Waterford ; so there are two employed, one going to and the 
other returning from Waterford. One may be repairing and refitting, and one may 
be lying at Dunmore. 

If it were necessary to have an extra packet, in order to supply the place of 
a packet under repair, would that extra packet merely kept for that purpose, produce 
the same annual expense as keeping a fifth packet to be constantly in use ?— -I should 
suppose that one at much less expense might be kept, to be considered as it were 
a bye boat, that only upon such extraordinary occasions might be required. 

If one of the packets were taken into dock for the purpose of repairing; the crew 
and other persons connected with the navigation of that packet might be transferred 
from the one that was requiring repair to the other that was ready r — Most of the 
crew are required to assist in removing the materials on board ; they might be turned 
over, and labourers put in their places ; but generally I think it would be found 
more economical to keep the people on board that belong to the packet, but really 
I think, that four good efficient packets like the Crocodile, would do all the service; 
I have lived at Milford Haven 35 years, and being agent for Lloyd’s, that has given 
me a pretty good knowledge of shipping, and I have always thought that four packets 
were quite sufficient for the service. The importance of the communication, in my 
opinion, has never yet been duly appreciated by the public ; and I should hope when 
it is duly appreciated, that Government would not consider it a very out of the way 
thing, if they were to go to the expense of another packet on that establishment; 
I am confident, when a facility is given through that line of communication, it will 
be by the public considered a much more important line of communication than it 
hitherto has been. 

You know the place called Hobb’s Point, above the dock-yard ? — I do, very well. 

You have stated in your former examination, some difficulties with respect to the 
navigation between Milford and Hobbe’s Point? — I have ; it is my opinion, that if the 
steam packet establishment was carried up to Hobb’s Point, and the mails arriving by 
steam packets were carried up to that Point, it would almost altogether defeat the 
purposes which I understand this Committee are now labouring to effect ; for from 
Milford up to Hobb’s Point, is, 1 should suppose, from four to five miles, and in the 
winter time it often occurs, that the packet arrives from Ireland when it is dark, she 
would have to navigate up in the dark; and as it is hoped that the mail coach may be 
brought into Milford or to Hobb’s Point by four o’clock in the morning through all 
the winter, the packet would have to pass that dangerous navigation in the dark, 
and it would take them at least an hour to come from Hobb’s Point to Milford ; and 
I think it would take an hour to go from Milford up to Hobb’s Point, I mean in dark 
weather : in fine clear weather, in the day time,* it could be done in less when the 
tide is favourable, because we know a steam packet can navigate as fast as eight 
or nine miles an hour. Again it very often happens, that the steam packets do not 
arrive from Ireland till the horses are put to the mail coach and ready to start; now 
when that is the case, they delay the mail coach a few minutes, and that Irish mail is 
saved in London, when it would otherwise be overdue; now if this steam packet 
G 4 had 
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SamueiStarbuck j had t0 ta ^ e the Irish mail U P t0 Hobbs Point, in all those cases that mail would 

03 March.) Supposing the mail conld travel from Hobb's Point to the New Passage, in au 
hour less than it can from Milford to the New Passage, the objection you hav 
stated would be done away ?— I apprehend that that would not be likely to be the 
case, that it would be done away with altogether, because I should suppose that it 
might be brought to Milford an hour earlier, as well as to Hobb’s Point. 

Suppose it could be brought under any circumstances an hour earlier to Hobbs 
Point than to Milford, would the objection you have stated with respect to Hobb’s 
Point, be done away with ? — By no means. 

What other objection is there? — That of navigating those dangers in the 
dark. 

Is that a matter of peril, or a matter of time? — I think it is of both. 

Then you mean to say, that the time that would be gained by land would be lost 
by sea?— Yes, I should be inclined to think that all the facility that is required 
could be given to the various communications, by taking the mail out of the London 
coach, somewhere below St. Clear, and there entrusting it to a guard, appointed for 
the special purpose, with a mail cart and a lad, to take it down to the dock-yard 
and to Pembroke, when it might be delivered at the dock-yard and at Pembroke, at 
the same time that it is delivered at Milford ; looking at the communication with 
the South of Ireland or the Irish communication altogether, through Waterford and 
Milford, I consider it of great consequence that the mail should not be delayed, 
either in going to sea after the mail is on board, or in putting it into the mail coach 
when it arrives in the haven ; and I think the spot at Milford, where they now lie, 
is a place that answers all those purposes better than any other that can be fixed 
upon, because it is the lowest down where they can lie with security, and where the 
mail can be most readily put into the mail coach. 

You state that you are agent for Lloyd’s at Milford?— I am, at Milford 
Haven. 

You reside at Milford, but not at Pembroke?— Yes ; but I am agent for Lloyd's 
for Pembrokeshire. J 

Do you believe that in any way it is practicable to give to Milford such a shortened 
communication as would countervail the difference of distance to Hobb’s Point and 
to Milford ? From what I know of the line of road I think there is, but I am not 
sufficiently acquainted with the different lines of road to answer that question. 

Have you formed in your own mind, any estimate of the expense of running out 
the pier that you spoke of at Hakin?— No; I never have, but I have understood 
from a man who was a very clever practical engineer, that it would be done at a 
very small expense; much less expense, he said, would make a complete floating 
basin for packets there, than any pier or any packet establishment that he knew. ° 

Will you mention who that individual was? — His name was Brown ; he was the 
man that built the bridge at Pembroke and large mills there and at Blackpool ; 
a man that has done a great deal of work, and, I’ believe, creditably. 

Was he in the practice of executing that kind of work The bridge at Pembroke 
is a dam that has flood gates that are very similar to a pier. He made the quay at 
Pembroke. n J 



Charles Johnson, Esquire, again called in ; and Examined. 

Charles Johnson, CAN you give any statement to the Committee, of the comparative distance from 

, “1 , Saint Clear to Milford Haven, as between the present line through Haverfordwest to 

- Milford Haven and the proposed line to Pembroke?— I am afraid I can give the 

Committee no information upon the subject myself. I am aware of the survey that 
has been made, but I can add nothing to that. 

Do you know any means by which the Committee conld get any further infor- 
mation upon that head ? — I am not aware of any beyond Mr. Telford’s report. 

Have you read Mr. Telford’s report ? — I have. 

Do you concur in the statements that are made there, of the utility and the facility 
with which the distance may be shortened between Saint Clear and Haverfordwest, 
as suggested there, particularly at Narberth ? — I have no doubt whatever that any 
alterations of road proposed by Mr. Telford, would be found perfectly practicable 
from the reputation he possesses and the experience we have had of his w orks in all 
parts of the country. 

You are acquainted with the passage across the Severn? — I am. 

Do 
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Do you consider that within any degree of moderate expense the passage across Char Its Johnson, 
the Severn at the New Passage, can be improved so as to insure a certainty of passage Es< P 

in all weathers to the mail in a moderate space of time ?— I have understood it to be 

the opinion of persons of competent knowledge, that a moderate expense would greatly (*3 March.) 
improve that passage. I cannot say that in very tempestuous weather it would 
prevent a delay to the mail, but upon all ordinary occasions we should have a much 
better chance of success than we have now. 

Do you consider that the rate at which the mails proceed through South Wales, upon 
a level line of road for example, can be accelerated in any material degree ? — I ap- 
prehend not in any very material degree ; I think it would be possible to make some 
acceleration between the Passage and Swansea, but I have very serious doubts if, in 
the present state of the road, we could accomplish any thing from Swansea to Milford. 

With respect to the upper road, could any acceleration be accomplished ? — With 
respect to the upper road I should think that we might accomplish a considerable 
acceleration from Gloucester to Carmarthen. 

In what parts particularly ? — I have not seen that road for several years past ; 

I should think it might be possible to accelerate the mail on that road from 30 to 
40 minutes. It has been understood at the Post Office, since the opening of this 
Committee, that it was partly settled that the line of communication should be 
through Bristol ; we therefore have not been calculating upon the possibility of any 
acceleration by way of Gloucester and Carmarthen ; there is no doubt whatever, that 
if great efforts were made to force the mail from London through Gloucester to 
Milford, it might arrive much earlier than it can by the way of Bristol. 

If you were to give up the road to Gloucester, and to branch off from Chelten- 
ham through Tewkesbury, Ledbury, Hereford, and Hay to Brecon, that bein» two 
miles shorter by Carey’s Road Book than the present road is, and being much more 
level, would not that accelerate the mail from London to Milford Haven? — It is 
impossible to answer that precisely without making an accurate calculation. I should 
apprehend there would be no very sensible difference in the arrival at Brecon by 
either road. 

Have you seen the road ? — I have not seen the new road from Tewkesbury to 
Ledbury, but I think the Post Office would find great objections to such a route” for 
the Welsh mail. 

Does not the mail now go as far as Hay? — A mail has run to Hay for some time 
past. 

Has it not been recently arranged by the Post Office, that the Hereford bags 
should separate from the mail at Cheltenham instead of at Bristol ? —There is an 
order from the Postmaster to establish a branch mail coach from Cheltenham to 
Hereford, if it should prove to be practicable. I am now negociating for it, but 
I find great difficulties in the way. 

Is the correspondence with Gloucester or that with Tewkesbury most important ? — 

I should think that with Gloucester. 

Is the correspondence that must necessarily pass through Gloucester to South 
Wales, more important than that which would pass through Tewkesbury ? — As far 
as I am able to speak at present, I think that the road through Gloucester to Car- 
marthen could never be avoided by the Post Office. 

Have you ever travelled the road upon which you have been required to express 
an opinion, through Ledbury and Hay to Brecon ? — I am acquainted with the 
whole of that road, except the new road from Tewkesbury to Ledbury. 

Should you say that the road from Ledbury to Brecon through Hay, is a better 
road than that through Monmouth and Abergavenny? — I should think not. 

Does the road leading through Ledbury and Hay pass through a more or less 
populous district than that which the coach now passes through ? — It appears to me 
a less populous country. 

Are there any manufacturing districts of any importance connected with that line 
of road? — None, that I am aware of. 

Are there any manufacturing districts connected with the tow n of Abergavenny 
through which the mail-coach now passes ? — There are great iron works at 
Merthyr. 

The letters to Merthyr, besides those to many other manufacturing districts in that 
direction, are entirely conveyed by the mail coach which now passes through Aberga- 
venny I— N 0 t entirely, but perhaps chiefly so. The London, and all letters via 
Gloucester, are conveyed by that mail for Merthyr. 

258. 7 H U 
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Is there not a mail at this moment running from Abergavenny to Merthyr?— 
There is. J 

How long has that mail been established ?— Two years, or more. 

Upon what representations was that mail established ? — Upon the representations 
of the iron masters. 

Was it established after due inquiry into the necessity of such an establish- 
ment ? — It was not established till the Postmaster thought there was sufficient reason 
for it. n 

Then, in point of fact, the doing away with that establishment would, in your 
opinion, be a great injury to the commercial interests of that country ; — I have no 
doubt that it would be felt as an inconvenience by Merthyr and all that district. 

You are not aware of the amount of correspondence that now takes place between 
the town of Tewkesbury and the town of Hereford ?— I am not aware of the precise 
amount, but the actual correspondence of Tewkesbury with Hereford, I should 
apprehend, is not considerable. 

Are you aware of the amount of correspondence upon the whole line between 
Cheltenham and Brecon, via Hereford ?— No correspondence would be forwarded 
that way from Cheltenham, as every thing proceeds through Gloucester to Brecon- 
only, therefore, the letters from Tewksbury, Ledbury, Hereford and the Hay would 
be forwarded to Brecon. 

Are you aware of the amount of that correspondence ?— I have not examined into 
it, but it cannot be considerable ; of course, the correspondence of every place is 
particularly interesting to itself. 

As a general proposition, is it more difficult for the Post Office to send a mail 
quickly through a populous tract of country, or through one that is not populous ?— 
It is more difficult to send it through a country that is thinly inhabited, than it is 
through one that presents a great abundance of passengers. 

Then supposing the road to be equally good in both cases, you can send the mail 
faster, at the same expense to the Post Office, through a thickly inhabited country, 
than you can through a thinly inhabited country?— In almost all cases I should think 
that would be the result. 

And therefore, in estimating the acceleration of a mail coach, besides the nature of 
the road and the circumstances of the hills, and so forth, you must also take into 
account the desire of travelling on that road by passengers between different towns ? 
— Undoubtedly. 

Any calculation omitting that consideration, would be quite imperfect?— Any cal- 
culation to send the mail by roads made as the crow flies, would be very apt to 
deceive us. ' J 1 

Although the road might possibly be better ?— Although the road might possibly 
be better. 0 r J 

Are you aware that there is a much nearer line of communication chalked out by 
’ between Gloucester and Monmouth ? — I am aware that there is such 
a line m Mr. Telford’s survey. 

Are you further aware that that line would leave out the town of Ross >— 
I believe it would. 

Are you aware that that town of Ross presents a very formidable hill both to go 
doivn and to ascend ? — I am. 

Is the town of Ross a town of that description, as to render the passage of the 
mail coach through it, of importance either with regard to horseing the mail, or with 
regard to the delivery of letters ? — Not of so much importance as to induce the 
Post Office to say that it should not, under any circumstances, be deserted 

Are you aware, that there are some very serious hills for four miles on the 
Gloucester road to Ross, and also beyond Ross on the Monmouth road, for about 
two or three miles ?— Yes ; the road is undoubtedly hilly. 

Is not that perhaps as bad a piece of road, in point of shape and hills, as any 
between Gloucester and Abergavenny ?— I have always found it difficult to get the 
mail accelerated on the stage from Ross to Monmouth. 

Are you aware that no one of the new lines proposed by Mr. Telford, would 
obviate a great proportion of that difficulty?— I have not studied Mr Telford’s 
survey so accurately as to be able to speak with precision to that point. 

From your recollection of the hills immediately in the vicinity of Ross, and in 
: he town itself; would not the avoiding that town very much accelerate the arrival 
ot the mail at Monmouth ?— It would accelerate the mail precisely in proportion 
to the improvement of the road. 

Is 
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Is not there great room for improvement in that line of road? — Undoubtedly. 

Supposing those hills were omitted, and two miles of road shortened, would not 
that accelerate the arrival of the stage coach at Brecon from Cheltenham, much more 
than by taking any other practicable line ? — I should presume that it would, because 
a mail on a road of that description, ought to travel at the rate of nine miles an 
hour. 

po you conceive, from your recollection of the road between Ledbury, Hereford, 
and Brecon, that a mail coach could be sent at the rate of nine miles an hour at 
this time? — Undoubtedly not. 

From the knowledge you have of the road that has been spoken of, by Ledbury 
and Tewksbury, do not you conceive that arrangements and alterations might be 
made upon the road, so that the mail might go quicker than it does upon the present 
j — If the road were made equally good upon the two lines, it could not be denied 
that the line which is the shortest, would enable us to accelerate the mail the most ; 
but I have already adverted to many reasons which must continue to influence the 
Post Office in making choice of the routes for mail coaches, independently of the 
actual state of the lines upon which they are to travel. 

Supposing the mail either from Cheltenham, or from Gloucester to Carmarthen, 
could be accelerated so as to arrive there three hours sooner, would that be of any 
advantage to the communication through Milford to Ireland, without omitting Bristol 
and South Wales; it being at present the fact, that the mail arrives at Carmarthen 
two hours sooner than the Bristol and South Wales mail does? — Under the view 
with which the Post Office has hitherto looked at this question, I should say that the 
early arrival of the mail at Carmarthen would be of no benefit whatever towards 
the acceleration of the mail to Ireland. 

The great object, then, in the opinion of the Post Office is, that an acceleration 
should take place between Bristol and Carmarthen ? — Certainly. 

Or between London and Bristol? — Yes, both. 

Have you heard any thing of a survey made of the road between London and 
Bristol, by which the distance could be shortened from five to six miles? — 

I have. 

What is vour opinion of the practicability of that survey being effected ? — That 
I am unable* to answer ; there is a road at present which is rather more than six 
miles nearer, between Chippenham and Bristol, than the mail road through Bath. 

Will you state what places that goes through ? — The road I allude to, is from 
Chippenham to Marshfield, and thence to Bristol ; I am not acquainted with it ; 
but I have reason to believe that it is at present considerably inferior to the 
mail road. 

Supposing a saving of an hour or an hour and a half could be obtained by 
sending the London mail direct from Chippenham to Passage, would there be any 
inconvenience in sending the letters from Bristol, intended for the coast of South 
Wales, for Cardiff and Swansea, and so on to Ireland, at a sufficiently early hour to 
meet the London letters, which were sent from Chippenham, to the Passage direct ? 
— There would be no other inconvenience to Bristol than that of being compelled to 
put in the letters somewhat sooner ; but the arrangement itself is not of a nature 
that I think the Post Office could encourage. 

Do not all the letters from the west and south of England, which are to go to 
Ireland, come to Bristol the evening before ? — They do. 

There would be no inconvenience, therefore, in forwarding them at an earlier 
hour? — None at all. 

The only inconvenience would be, that the Bristol merchants, who wanted to 
write letters to Ireland, must put their letters in one or two hours earlier in the 
morning, or over-night? — Exactly so. 

The Committee understand, that at present the Bristol mail, for London, is not 
delivered out so early as to enable them to write to Ireland after it arrives? — At 
present there is no opportunity for the Bristol merchants to write to the south of 
Ireland after the arrival of the London mail in the morning. 

The communication then from London and from Bristol to South Wales and 
Ireland, by Milford, might be expedited an hour or an hour and a half in con- 
veying the letters direct from Chippenham to the Passage, and bringing the Bristol 
letters from Bristol to the Passage to meet them ? — It is probable, that the conveyance 
of the letters might be considerably accelerated by sending them across from 
Chippenham to the Old Passage, and thence to South Wales ; but I do not see how 
that could be effected by means of a mail coach. 

H 2 It 



Charles Johnson, 




(23 March.) 
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It is stated in a return from the Post Office, that the Cardiff letters prod 
, 4, 182 /..whilst Swansea letters produce 3,746/.; does the Cardiff account of receh? 
ot postage include Cardiff only, or does it include other towns in the nehffibc) 
hood i It includes, I apprehend, all the letters which pass via Bristol to Merth^' 
the same to Bridgend and to Llantrissent ; but I apprehend, that the Swansea retlr’ 
also includes letters for some other places. rn 

You have stated, that the present state of the road through Ledbury and Her 
ford, would not enable the mail to travel at the rate of nine miles an hour • how 
many miles an hour does the mail travel from Gloucester through Ross ? — It travel 
about eight and a half from Gloucester to Abergavenny, and eight miles an hour 
irom Abergavenny to Brecon. 

Have you travelled the other road lately? — Not lately. 

I hen why do you think it could not go nine miles an hour? — From what I recol 
lect of the road, I think that great objection would be made by the contractors to go 
at a fast pace ; but I think they have not business sufficient, if the road were ever 
so good, to enable the Post Office to urge them to go at a very fast pace. 

Do you consider the passengers carried by the Bristol mail to Bristol, or the 
passengers carried by the Bristol mail who sometimes go on to Milford Haven a' 
the most important ? — I should think the passengers to Bristol are the most nurne" 
rous, by far. 

Can a passenger take his place all the way to Milford Haven, from London, bv 
the Bristol mailr — I think he can, but 1 am not quite certain ; by Gloucester it' can 
be done, I know. 

' Are , n ot the contractors that carry the mail to Bristol, and those who carry it from 
Bristol to Milford Haven, distinct parties? — -They are quite distinct companies • there 
is some connexion between them; the mail for Milford departing from Bristol at 
so short a period after the arrival of the London mail, of course expects to receive 
support from it ; but they are not in partnership. 

I he Bristol mail arrives at Caine at ten minutes past six, at what time ornffit it to 
be at Chippenham r —It would be at Chippenham about forty-five minutes past six. 

Have you ever gone the line from Chippenham, through Tron Acton, to the New 
or Old Passage? — I never have. 

1 ,/ he r ’ in P°. ,nt of fact > y° u are not aware how long it would take to transmit the 
letters from C h.ppenham to New or Old Passage, through Tron Acton ? — I am not. 

YVas that line ever suggested, to your knowledge, to the Post Office? — I think it 
has been suggested. 

Can you recollect what investigation took place by the Post Office, upon that 
suggestion ?— There was an inquiry as to the effect of sending a mail from Chiphen- 
ham lo Old Passage; I forget exactly the route, but the fact is, that we had con- 
Biddable objections to adopting that line at all. 

What were the objections ?— The chief objection, I apprehend, was and is the 
difficulty of sending any mail coach that way; the impossibility, I should rather sav 
and it was not considered expedient to forward the mails by any other mode. 

Supposing the distance to the New Passage to be twenty-five miles from Chip- 
•“f? Sr the If about ’ and tbe load to Sc >s good as that through Bath to Bristol 
",r W /r aSSa # e ’ " oul . d 11 not be possible to transmit the letters from Chip- 
penham to the New Passage, in much less lime than it is now done through Bristol? 

Not a time equal to the difference of distance, as mail carts do not travel at the 
same speed as tile coaches ; and the re-sorting of letters, and other official duties, 
n ould require a stop either at Chippenham before the cart were dispatched, or u deten- 
t on at some other place, which would probably be equal to the detention at Bristol. 

T so* “S 18 C °“ ? ™ al1 carts s° tbat twenty-five miles upon a good road?— 
W, w hM T J C / ry . °' d Passa R e ' t0 be twenty-seven miles six fur- 
lon^s, which, at eight and a half miles per hour, would take about three hours and 
fifteen minutes. 

doe! i!°Ll keS Tt f T h0UrS 1 a , d a half 10 2° froin Chippenham to the New Passage, 

J u 1 d ° eS ’ lncl ! ,dln g tlie detention at Bristol for official business; also 
tnc mail coach business and refreshment of passengers. 

3 P0Ult °‘ faCt ’- a savi "? of an hour and a <l uarte r might be effected by taking 
eommuuication ? Yes, if the mails were put into a cart, and dispatched 

•! ' d t ,f y fro ‘ n Chippenham, without any stoppage upon the road. But the Com- 
in Hril'i iec °‘) ecl that the mail coach is apparently detained twenty-four minutes 

j n • ° f. n m r< r idlt y longer, as the difference of ten minutes between London 
T- 1 ™ e e . nables us to gain so much on the Bristol clocks in the arrival from 

London, making it 9.26. and the dispatch to Milford being made by Bristol clocks, 
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at ten, which would be 10.10 London time : the bags are really in the Bristol office 
about three-quarters of an hour, and I doubt if the Postmaster could dispatch the 
Welsh mail in less, without delaying his own delivery. 

What is the necessity for that stoppage in Bristol ? — The necessity of re-sorting 
and making up the bye-letters in fresh bags ; and if we look to the conveyance of 
passengers and letters together, there is a necessity for the refreshment of those 
passengers in Bristol, before they proceed to South Wales. 

Would there be any difficulty in carrying on the Bristol mail as it now is, without 
reference to passengers to South Wales? — I think there might be considerable diffi- 
culty, because we have the contractors for the Bristol mail before us at this moment 
for an increase of their pay. 

Then, in point of fact, the difficulty is between the contending interests of Bristol 
and of the whole of South Wales and the South of Ireland? — I should hardly draw 
that inference so strongly ; I think that the sending of the mails from Chippenham 
to either the New or the Old Passage, implies the abandonment of the mail coach 
system, and with it the abandonment of all the advantages which South Wales and 
Ireland derive from it, or may hope to derive from it. 

In point of fact, do the great bulk of letters conveyed by the Bristol and Milford 
mail, come from London or from other parts of the kingdom ? — I think it not impro- 
bable, that if an account were stated of the London letters to all the towns upon the 
South Wales line, and of all the cross road letters to the same places, they would, 
perhaps, bear very much the proportion of half and half. 

If the South Wales mail was to turn off at Chippenham, might not the London 
letters for South Wales, come just as well down by the Gloucester mail without going 
to Chippenham at all ? — It would be impossible to send them that way. 

What impediments would exist to starting the Bristol and Milford mail prior to the 
arrival of the London and Bristol mail, in order that it might arrive at the New Passage 
in time to proceed with the London and Milford mail across it? — The chief objection 
would be the loss of passengers to the mail coach, and the inconvenience to the 
public ; inasmuch as a person travelling from London by the Bristol mail, could not 
proceed by the mail coach to any town on the South Wales line the same day, it 
might therefore be very difficult to find any persons to contract at all ; for the Welsh 
mail requires not only the support of the London mail, but if possible the support of 
the other night coaches from London ; and that has been urged from time to time as 
an objection to accelerating its departure, although that objection has been over- 
ruled by the Post Office. 

Is there not a Swansea coach, or is there not some South Wales coach which 
leaves Bristol before the Bristol mail ?— There is a coach which leaves Bristol before 
the mail. 

Do you know the hour at which it leaves ? — I do not exactly. 

Are there not other coaches which merely go from Bristol to the Passage back- 
wards and forwards ? — I am not aware of any coach between Bristol and the 
Passage. 

Supposing the effect of accelerating the Bristol mail from Bristol, was to make it 
arrive in time for a day passage from Milford to Dunmore, would not that produce 
a great difference in the amount of passengers to be carried by that mail? — I hope 
that it would. 

Might not that compensate for the difficulty you anticipate in forwarding the mail 
at that early hour ? — If there was a great deal of travelling to Ireland, it would com- 
pensate it 

Have you ever heard that any of the contractors between the Passage and Swansea 
have sold the good will of portions of that road for considerable sums of money ? — 
I do not recollect any circumstances of the kind ; but I think it very probable, and 
I am aware that a considerable number of years ago, the mail was a very valuable 
concern ; it is not so at present. 

Have you any reason to suppose, that the present contractors would be very 
willin'* to give up their contracts? — I should think they would be very unwilling to 
give up their contracts. 

Then it is still a good thing? — No; but a man who is embarked in a business, 
wishes to retain it ; he lives in hope of better times. 

Have you ever understood that much time is lost between those two points, in the 
mere circumstance of changing horses ? — There may be time lost upon the road, from 
the slovenly performance of the duty, all of which I stated when I was last before 
the Committee ; and the reason why so efficient a control was not exercised over 
that mail as might be exercised over others. 

-258. H 3 



Charles Johnson, 




(23 March.) 
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Thomas Telford, Esquire, again called in ; and Examined. 

TKonuuTelfor j, W i LL you state to the Committee the result of your survey with respect to Hobb’s 

v j ^ Point ?-I have completed a survey of that place. I have laid down a plan ™d 

(23 March.) prepared a Report upon the subject, which I will deliver in to the Committee 
[The witness delivered in the same, which was read, as follows : ] 

Report respecting Hobb's Point. 

Agreeably to my instructions, I have had a correct survey made of Hohli’s 
Point ; and now beg leave to state, 

That it is situated on the south shore of the estuary of Milford Haven about 
a quarter of a mile to the eastward of the dock-yard ; the point is bold the 
shore rocky, and dips very soon into deep water, as will be seen by the section 
and sounding, marked upon the plan. 

This sudden declivity not admitting of a pier being projected at a right 
angle from the shore, of sufficient length to shelter a steam boat, I have drawn 
the plan of a landing wharf, parallel with the shore; it is placed in fourteen 
feet depth of water, at low water of a spring tide, and is of sufficient extent to 
admit of two large or three small steam boats lying along it at one time. 

In order to protect the boats from the effects of the run of the tide or 
agitation caused by storms, I have placed a projecting jetty, thirty feet in 
length, at each extremity of the landing wharf; and this, from the best in- 
formation which could be procured from the officers of the dock-yard may be 
expected to render a landing place in that sheltered situation, sufficiently com- 
modious and safe. J 

By filling up the space between the wharf wall and the shore, and protecting 
each end with a parapet wall, there would be room for an inn and offices, and 
a proper approach thereto. 

H avinn estimated the expense of this landing place at the same rates as at 
Newton Nose, &c. I find it amounts to 24,868/. 

'T'V? ? e f d< ! ed th , e ex P ense of an inn, unless that already 
established adjacent to the dock-yard, is considered sufficiently near. 3 

The road from Saint Clear to this place is intolerably bad ; the expense of 

i ~J° Uld thG SamG 38 that 1 f0rmerl y estimated to the dock-yard, 
viz. 47,0774. g s. 5a. J ’ 

The distance from Saint Clear to Hobbs Point is the same as to the dock- 
yard ; viz. twenty six miles. 

Abingdon-street, 23d March 1 827. Thomas Te ford. 

estimate hf 24,868/. include or exclude the purchase of land 5 — There is 
no purchase of land included; it is all upon the ordnance ground. In fact it is all 
made ground but the road. The cheapest of the other piers, say Newton Nose, U 

Exclusive of the purchase of land ?-The land is not considered in either case 

Is not the road already formed to Milford Haven, so that there would lie no 
necessity for making a new line of road for Milford ?— The expense that would be 
nectar, for improving that road, would be very little £ 

HobbV'pdnt'? n f,Td ■ ,0 thi " g ‘ ike lhe e *P enSe of “ of road to 

Hobbs 1 oint . I stated m my former evidence that it would cost 30,836 / 

Supposing the road from Saint Clear to Milford Haven was improved and sun 
roa ^.P ronl Saint Clear to Hobbs Point was improved, what woild be the 
time that a mail coach ivould naturally take to go from Saint Clear to Milford Haven 
and what would be the time it would take to go from Saint Clear to Hobb’s Point ?— 
It would go at any rate that might be fixed by the Post Office 

— F* 

grotZXnffiero'dY? 11 ^ S £, Clear *“ Hobb ' s Poim *»» on a higher pitch of 

Tpw.“s „ b f e rr Ciear and ““ Uaven? - it «■ » »««. 

safety b from e the Stat th th j‘ “ Nl r"’ t " n N ° SE v “sels could not lie with any degree of 
r^TO&T?rt*”,‘ 1Wa iT 1 ? W : ndSi Ca " statc "‘-other that is the case?- 
protect them. 1 W0U d be tbe case> because the form of the harbour would 
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You recollect in your report, proposing a deviation from the present line of road 
near Monmouth? — I do. 

You propose crossing a brook about half a mile before you reach Mitchel Dean ; 
are you aware that that brook is subject to very considerable floods? — I am not 
aware of the height of the floods, but I suppose they cannot be so high but that 
raising the road a very little would secure it. 

Are not floods a very difficult matter to overcome ? — Only by raising a causeway 
sufficiently high. 

Would it not be necessary to have a proportionably high bridge? — It would be 
necessary to pass the arches over that brook higher than the flood. 

You would then have to pass behind a hill called Gibraltar ?-^-Yes. 

Could not the present line of road be very much improved, continuing in the same 
direction in which it now runs, at a much less expense than that proposed line? — 
It would be cheaper certainly. 

Do not you apprehend that the expense of the proposed deviation would amount 
to a considerable sum, taking into calculation the floods to which that road would be 
liable ? — It would. 

You mention the Monmouth Bridge in your report ; it is presumed you mean the 
bridge over the M unnow ; are you aware that there would be great difficulties in 
widening that bridge, arising from the site of a church being close by it ? — 
I am not. 

Proceeding thence on the other side of Monmouth towards Herefordshire, you 
state that the present line of road is in a very imperfect state; are you aware that it 
has been very much improved lately ? — No, but I think it is very likely it is ; there 
are good materials not very distant from it. 

Do you not know there is considerable difficulty in preserving that from floods, 
when the River Wye is high ?— Yes. 

Are not those floods very detrimental to the preservation of any road, when they 
frequently occur ? — Very detrimental, but they would be much less detrimental, if 
proper materials were used ; if they employed hard lime stone, I have no doubt it 
would be very much improved. 

You state in your report, that Ganerew Hill is a very considerable impediment? 
— I do. 

Having passed that hill from Old Forge, you suggest two lines, the one crossing 
the Wye at Goodrich, and running to the town of Ross ; the other crossing the Wye 
below Goodrich, and joining the present Gloucester and Hereford Road, at or near 
Huntley ; which of those lines do you conceive might be effected at the smallest 
expense? — I conceive that the present road by Ross, would be effected at less 
expense, but it would be a greater distance and less perfect. 

Supposing a bridge to be already built over the Wye at Goodrich, would it not 
be possible to effect a line of road to the Lea, leaving out Ross altogether, which 
would be a much better road than any by Ross ? — Both more direct and better. 

Is not the hill up to Ross a very serious impediment in travelling? — Very 
much so. 

Can it in any degree be so remedied, as to render it a convenient road ? — Not 
without very great expense, both in cutting and banking the hill, and taking down 
houses. 

Is not the road from Ross to the Lea, the most hilly part between Ross and 
Gloucester ? — It is. 

Are there not several very steep pitches which are very difficult of amendment 
in that road ? — Very much so; so much so, that I made three different surveys, on 
purpose to avoid them. 

Can you state the amount of expense that would be incurred from the Lea to 
Old Forge, according to the proposed line? — I can, if necessary, select it from the 
details of my estimate. 

Supposing that line to be effected would it not also effect a very great saving of 
time between Gloucester and Monmouth ? — It certainly would. 

Would it not be much more than in proportion to the distance saved, from the 
nature of the ground being much more level than the existing road ? — Certainly. 

What distance would be saved between Gloucester and Monmouth by the new 
line of road, from the Lea, by the bridge that has been mentioned, and avoiding 
Ross entirely ? — About two miles and a half. 

Are you aware that they have improved the road in the town of Ross ? — I am 
not, I have not seen it for two years. 

H 4 Do 



Thomas Telford , 




(23 March.) 
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Tkomat Telford, 




(«3 March.) 



Do you conceive that any line of road could be carried from Cheltenham throutrb 
Tewkesbury and Ledbury, to Brecon, by which the mail could he conveyed as 
expeditiously as it would be through Monmouth and Abergavenny, supposing those 

improvements were realised?— I do not think it could. 6 

Have you been along that road ? — I have been along all the road except between 
Ledbury and Tewkesbury, and that I know pretty well; this comparison was fully 
discussed in my former survey ; I made up my mind very distinctly, that the nearest 
and best way was to go by Monmouth upon an improved road. 

Can you state which is the nearest line according to the roads now existing be- 
tween Cheltenham and Brecon, whether by Monmouth and Abergavenny, *or by 
Tewkesbury, Ledbury and Hereford ? — I cannot charge my memory with it at 
present ; my impression was, that going by Hereford was going out of the direct 
line more than going by Monmouth. 

Which is the most level line? — I think there is not much difference in that respect- 
the road between Hereford and Brecon is a very hilly road. 

From Brecon to the Hay there is no hill, is there ? — No, but there are a great 
many hills beyond it ; I travelled over it twice. 

Is there any, and if any, what danger in passing through a d raw- bridge ?— There 
are two dangers; one is of detention from the bridge not being open on the arrival 
of the vessel ; and the other is by the wind and tide taking the command of the 
vessel from the steersman, and causing it to strike against the bridge. 

Do you apprehend that a draw-bridge would be such an inconvenience as to 

make any material difference in the freight charged for vessels going up the river ? 

I think it would make some difference. 

. -£ re you aware that some of the most important features in the trade of Swansea 
is the celerity with which vessels can come up with one tide, unload and reload, and 
go out with the next tide ?■ — No doubt of it. 



Mercurij, 28° die Martij, 1827. 



(28 March.) 



Captain Charles Nutlall, called in ; and Examined. 

YOU command one of the packets on the Milford station ?— Yes 
three°ye™° 5 ^ J °“ bee " °“ ““ Station ? ~ 1 commanded one near thHj _ 

Of course, you are perfectly acquainted with the navigation of that haven ineverv 
part r — I expect pretty well. y 

effb-ien y °“f the Cora , mittee ’ ."' hat cons!der "> be the P»™t state of 

efficiency of the different packets which convey the mails from that station ■ how 
many packets are there, in the first place ?— Four, 
wv’u a™ ! ~- Tb ?. Cr ° ct,dile ’ the Vixen, the Royal Sovereign, and the Meteor. 

w2 «heC?™me MeCr “* ‘° Sta,io " ? - The Cro “ dila - 

the“n S d h „ a f May Cr0C0,lilC b “ n 0n "■* 8tali “ ? ~ Ne ^ i 

How long has the Meteor been on that station?— I think near three years. 

H hat other station was she on before she went there ?— Holyhead. 

the^Wvb^H ’f , ?he tbere before she was bro “B ht to Milford ? — She came on 
the Holyhead station about May 1821. 

rtTlr?"’ witlli " 7 0ur knowledge, any complaints made of the incompe- 

wheiLrthv e M h V° reg “ larly secure the conveyance of the mail ?-I cannot tell 
whether there have been any complaints made. 

that the Mete ° r iS n °‘ COmpete "' ,oa 

,he H dJli tbe,e f t T’’ Wi, -? in . ti,e course of the ptesentyear, an, delays experienced in 
Meteor ?— Yes “ S ’ “ ctmsei ) uence of tbo failure of the machinery of the 
More than once?— There have. 

kn ° w whetker JJjere has been any application made for the stationing of 
one of the packets on the Dunmorc side of the Channel ?-I do not know. 

Have 
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Have you heard it suggested that it would be very desirable, on account of the Captain 
prevalency of the westerly winds, that whenever there was a spare packet she should CktrUt Nuttdll. 
be stationed on the Dunmore side of the Channel ? — I have. ^ J 

What is your opinion as to the validity of such a statement ? — If there was a packet (* 8 Warch -) 
to be allowed there, there should be more packets than there, are ; if one were to 
remain there for a day, and to get the usual refit which they have at Milford, where 
they have conveniences for refitting them. 

Could that refit be effected on the Irish side: of the Channel, as well as on the 
English ? — It could. 

What is considered to be the average rate of the passage from Milford to Dun- 
more ? — I never had an opportunity of ascertaining it exactly , but I am rather 
inclined to think, something better than tu elve. hours. 

Do you know whether there have been any uumber of mails delayed during the 
present year, on the Dunmore side of the Channel, in consequence of the want of 
a packet there to bring them over ? — There have. 

What number do you suppose the greatest that have been conveyed in any one 
packet during the course of the present year? — I canot recollect. 

Have there been two? — Two, certainly. 

Have there been three? — I rather think there have; but I have no memorandum; 

I have not carried three. 

Has any inconvenience been sustained this year, in case of a packet arriving late, 
by the impossibility of taking in coals, so as to enable her to proceed on her return, 
without the delay of another day ? — She has ; the packet has sometimes gone over 
without going into the pier and taking in coals : I have done so. 

How does she come back, without the means of supplying the coals? — I con- 
sidered I had a sufficient quantity of coals for the purpose. 

She brought back the mail? — Yes. 

Was it ever the case with the Meteor that she went back without coals?— I do 
not recollect. 

Has there been any instance w ithin your knowledge, where the mails for Ireland 
have been delivered in the county of Wexford in place of Dunmore, and the packet 
returned without bringing back the mail from Ireland ?— There have. 

What packet did that happen to ? — With the Ivanhoe and the Meteor ; two 
instances. 

When did they occur? — I cannot speak to the time when the occurrence with 
the Meteor took place, but some time last fall ; it is some time since the Ivanhoe 
was there. 

At where ? — Greenhone ; one was landed there, and the other close by it. 

And she returned without the mail ? — Yes. 

Why did not the packet lying there bring back the mail ? — She could not per- 
form it. 

For what reason ? — It was blowing very hard, was the cause I heard assigned 
for it. 

Would the Crocodile, under such circumstances, have been able to have effected 
it ? — Perhaps she might ; I cannot say positively. 

You consider her more competent to effect such an object than the other vessel 
you have mentioned ? — Certainly. 

Has there been any inconvenience experienced .by the packets taking in coals 
from the store ship in which the coals are deposited, at Milford ? — It is very trouble- 
some at times. 

Have any of the packets at any time suffered injury from that? — Thgy have, in 
some degree. 

Then you consider the mode of putting coals on board, even from a vessel, 
anchored as it is in the harbour, not to be an eligible mode of . providing fuel on 
hoard those packets, if it could be avoided ? — Certainly. 

You would consider it more eligible that a pier should be constructed, and the 
vessel should lie afloat and take them on board? — Vastly so; we have sometimes 
come into the harbour, and not considered it safe to go alongside to take the coals in. 

Have you turned your thoughts at all to the part of the haven in which a pier 
might be most safely constructed for the purpose ? — I have thought of it a little. 

You are well acquainted with the manner in which the harbour shoals in its dif- 
ferent parts, and the soundings of it? — Pretty well. 

Do you consider that, at the town of Milford itself, where a new slip has been 
thrown out, to what distance into the harbour it will be' necessary to run a pier? — 

2 58. I I cannot 
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I cannot tell the distance, though I have heard the distance: but a „„ 
distance. ■> 8 rea t 

A great distance ? — A very great distance. 

Of course attended with very considerable expense ? — I should suppose so 
Would not a pier, run out in that situation, be liable to objection on account of 
the posable inconvenience it might occasion to the navigating the vessels from .hi 
dock-yard to the mouth of the harbour?— I have no doubt but it might. 

Have you heard of any other part suggested as an eligible place" for the nier? 

I have heard of Newton Nose. ^ 

Give us your opinion of dial place, what you think of it as suited for that object?— 
As far as I can judge, not having taken any soundings, I think it would be a verv 
eligible place ; the water seems deep. • •> 

Is it not very much exposed to the westerly winds?— If a pier were built there it 
would prevent any exposure from the westerly winds. ’ 



How far, in your opinion, should it be carried out there ? — I cannot tell. 
Do you think half as far as the one at the slip? — I should suppose not. 
Not half as much?— I should think not. 



avuv muvui — i suuuiu ilium nui. 

Is there any deep water at Newton Nose ? — I think it is pretty steep. 

It has been stated to the Committee, that Newton Nose is very much exposed 
both to the westerly and easterly winds, and very difficult to approach in bad 
weather; is that your opinion ?— I should not consider it so. 

In answer to a question put to one of the witnesses, on the subject of makin. 
a double pier at Newton Nose, with an entrance in the centre, whether there might 
not be some danger of missing the entrance, it is stated that at night there would be 
the tide runs so strong past: and if they missed it, they must come to anchor 
immediately, and nine times out of ten they would miss it ; is that the case according 
to your judgment ? — I do not think it is. ° 

It has also been stated, that from the heavy sea there, it would be more likely to 
h!l with mud than any other part of the Haven; what is your opinion on that 
subject? — I should not think it would. 

Another station has been mentioned; Nangle; are you acquainted with the 
station? — Not much. 

Must not the packets lie very far out if stationed there?— Yes. 

Another place mentioned has been Hakin ; what is your opinion of that station ?— 
Nearly the same as Milford. 

dilw*™"™- 1 ;? a \ " ay ™' ? - A great ™y out; but not quite so far as imme- 
diately on Milford , but the difference would be very little to get into sufficient 
water lor them. ° 

Another place which has been suggested is Hobb’s Point, immediately above the 
dock-yard ; do you know the place?— I know of it; I know there is such a place 
as that. r 

Al c sn * c i ent 'y acquainted with it as to be able to pronounce an opinion upon 
the eligibility of it as a station?— I should think I am. 

What is your opinion with respect to that?— I think there could be a good pier 
built there, but it would be attended with difficulty of access. 

In what respect ? Owing to the shoals at low water at spring-tides, at which 
time the channel is very narrow. 

It is stated to the Committee, that the point is bold, and the shore rock, and 
dips soon in deep water at the point ; is that your opinion ? — I have not a doubt 
that it is so. 

To what shoal do you allude?— The Wear Point. 

Do you consider the navigation secure from Miiford to Hobb's Point, or other- 
wise ? — Otherwise. ’ 

In what respect r— Of a dark night I would not venture to bring a vessel up there 
at low water spring tides ; the channel is very narrow and very crooked 

dock-yard l-Thetdo^'^ * Tl ' ansport Board 8° u l> in the channel to the 

It has been stated by a person commanding one of those vessels, that he had 
worked his ship up repeatedly, and that she is a great deal larger than a packet?— 
1 have not a doubt of it ; but he must have taken a favourable time to do it. 

How far is Newton Nose from the inn at Milford?— I should think about half 
a mile ; halt a mile to three quarters. 

In a direct line is it ? — Yes. 

In 
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In order to bring it within that distance, must not the dingle be filled up that is 
between, or a bridge thrown across it ? — There should. 

Would there be any difficulty in throwing a bridge across that dingle? — I should 
suppose not ; it is dry at low water. 

Would that be an expensive business? — I suppose so; I have no idea of the 
expense. 

What height does the tide rise in the Pill — As near as I can recollect, from six- 
teen to eighteen feet. 

Of course a very high arch must be raised to go across it? — I suppose so ; it is 
pretty well sheltered. 

Do any vessels lie above the part where the bridge would be thrown across, for 
repairs? — Yes ; vessels have been built there ; I have lain in the Pill myself. 

Then it would probably require a drawbridge to allow those vessels to go up ?-— 
They do not frequently go up ; but if vessels go up it would require one. 

The arrival of the mail at Milford has, within the last two or three years, been 
considerably accelerated ? — It has. 

At what time did it arrive at Milford four years ago, before the steam packets 
were put on that station ? — I think about one or two o’clock ; the hours were 
altered afterwards, before the steam packets came there, to ten or twelve : but I can- 
not say exactly. 

How far, within the last five years, has the mail been accelerated in its arrival at 
Milford? — I think four or five hours. 

It now arrives at what hour ? — From seven to ten. 

Is it ever so late as ten in its arrival at Milford ? — Yes, later. 

To what do you attribute that? — I account for it by the delay at the New 
Passage. 

Waiting for the Bristol mail? — For the Bristol mail. 

The arrival has been delayed so late as ten? — Yes. 

When the period it ought to have arrived was seven? — Yes. 

It has been delayed three hours? — It has. 

Has it ever been delayed more than three hours? — I think it has ; l think it has 
been delayed later than eleven o’clock, but I cannot speak to certainty having no 
memorandum. 

Very long ago? — I cannot state the time. 

You have stated that there would be the greatest difficulty, in fact, you should 
not like to take up a steam packet to the Hobb’s Point in a dark night ? — No, I 
should not, or in foggy weather, or snowy weather. 

Would it not be possible in foggy weather in the darkest night, to feel your way 
by the lead ? — I should not like to attempt it. because it is not a straight coast. 

You do not mean to say it would be very dangerous ? — The danger of getting the 
vessel on shore. 

If a light were placed upon Wear Point, would that secure it against any possible 
danger? — It would not be a guidance going up along. 

Were you ever up the Bristol river, the Avon ? — I have. 

In a steam vessel? — No. 

If there were a light on Neyland Point, would not that do for you r — No. 

If you had a light on Wear Point and Neyland Point, you could not well miss 
it? — You would want a light on the opposite side too. 

Wiiat is the draft of water of your largest steam vessel? — Near nine feet. 

Not more than nine feet? — About nine feet. 

What shoal is there that would take her up at low water? — The shoal oft Wear 
Point, and the shoal oft' Penny Muir. 

You are acquainted with the state of the pier at Dunmore? — Yes. 

Has. there been any, and what inconvenience experienced by the want of an inn at 
Dunmore? — Very great. 

There is no adequate accommodation for passengers at Dunmore ? No. 

Do you not conceive, that considerable diminution of the number of passengers 
has been occasioned by the want of that accommodation, and,^ of course, consi- 
derable diminution of the produce ot the packets on that account t Yes. 

There is, of course, adjoining to the pier, ground on which au inn might be built? 
— There is. 

And materials for the building upon the spot r— As far as the stone is com 
cerned. 

Is it within your knowledge, that passengers going over by the packets have, in 
1 2 consequence 
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cJ&SSftjr C0Dse< l u ™ ca ° f ™‘ of accommodation, determined not to go again b» ,1 
_• , passage?— There have been such instances. g gdin «« 

(28 March 1 u y °“’> ? d ° y ou not consider it to be essential to the due execution of tw 

*:zrptr™?T should ^p^^p-w^rs^. 

n .T hat f 1116 T 11 ™ Wh !" the P aasen S ers col » e down there before the arrival of the 
packets, fiom the want of accommodation ; how do they manage, not being able of 
course to go on board the packet; in what way are they to act to avoid 8 the i? 
Z~ ° f ' he Wea,her ? - The y are * take ,h£ chance of an indfem 

havTstept ftere. rd aCCOmmocla,ion for more tha " U“e passengers ?-More than three 
Are there more than three bed-chambers there ?-I believe there are. 

Bestdes those occupied by the family ?_I have known four passengers sleep™ 
etme on boarf W ” ‘ J rema '" “ her Carria 6 e - close b J “> a pier, rather fhaS 
?l h Muf r Vl] e P“ ke |f refitting at this moment?— At Milford, 
they haul up alongside^ tlTe quay.TpThe X" 10 ”™ 88 ! a " d ’ S ° me inSt “ nCeS ’ 

lll6ir lyingatanch0f ' Md 

them^^lS SI 

are against one another, they find it difficult to examine part of the machinery in 
consequence of the motion occasioned F maunnery in 

I live. toVe alread> ' S ‘ ated lhC diffiC “‘ ty ° f takin 8 “ “ ala store ship ?- 

in LTfromr7Sr-No al0 " gSide 4 ^ WOuld the same diffic “ l *y of taking 

Would not the facility of taking in coals from the pier, diminish the exnense of 
shipping them considerably ?-Considerably I should think. P 

What coals do you chiefly use?-Scotch coals, Glasgow and Troon. 

Are those held to be better than the country coal ? — A vast deal better. 

Is it better than the Newport coal ?— \es. 

Scoteh ?-We S did ral S ° rtS ° f C ° a ' bef ° re y °“ fi “ ally Set “ ed *° have notl,i "g hut 

exclp'ite ScoteE eC,i ° n ‘° NeWp ° rt ? - Cli " kera ; tlle a « 'he best, 

„ r T“' “ ? d tha . t thc ” ail had , arrived at Milford, from seven to eleven : is it , e ,v 
rare that it arrives at eleven ? — Frequently, latterly. ^ 

Did you ever know it half a dozen times in a year as late as eleven o’clock > I do 

n °wk C ° A Ct : U m,ght have come ver y often When I was not in port 
o’clock 6 ?— -A KgS a 6 go. ' ime Wh “ tbe did a ™ a ' Milford till tea 

You had this report from the guard ?— Yes. 

Do you know it from your own knowledge ?— We know when the mail comes in 
aad «« ask . the ? teward - The commander and all the crew have to be on 
board before the mail arrives, and the steward remains on shore till the mail conic, 
waiting for the passengers; and when there is a delay, we ask him what has been 
the cause. I have asked the landlord myself, and he has shewn me the wav bill 
the usual iLdYnuX ’ wit 1 h tlre lu SS a g e been driven down below 

time It tLK m b *° b ™ g the ] W "P- I cannot tell what 

time it took in getting it up hut they gave that as one reason for thc- delay 

InterTas a aTo a sl ,he a o,fp W,btheNe "K a " d r 0ld Passaga «« Severn ?- 
manyTrs! until y^rda' ? ^ " ta “ "* Ne " Passa « e 

at once' TeMier 'the ?"« the mail d »“ “ f ™"> Chippenham 

BristoP-If t wo, Id K° ^ N r “u PaSSage ’ W,U)out g° in ? ti lrou gh Bath and 

Bristol i — It t would be the means of bringing the mail down earlier to Milford it 
certainly would be a great advantage. Miitord, it 

reuffired e o 7 ahi‘ S d S ‘ 1 d edt0 d ti ' e J Coml " i,t f-’ that a P»’ at Newton Nose would be 
tbmk ft wo„ f ld h d d yardSi d ° y0U tl,,,lk would be sufficient?-! should 

A plan has been submitted to the Committee, of inclosing the: pier at.Haverstoue, 

and 
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and of making it a floating dock, for the purpose of facilitating the run of the packets, ckarfa^Nuttall 
in their communication with Ireland ; what is your opinion of that suggestion ? — It 1 ^ -J . 

would be very convenient, if sufficiently deep to get in and out at low water. March.) 

In your opinion could they do so? — If it were run out far enough they might. 

To what distance must it be run out, to effect that? — A long way ; it must run 
out to the depth of ten feet at low water. 

Making a little allowance for seas ? — There is very little motion there ; ten feet of 
water, I think, would be enough. 

Must it not run out as far into the harbour as if there were a pier at Hakin? — 

I suppose so, if it were excavated and the mud thrown out. 

If they excavated the mud, would it not be constantly filling up again ? — I should 
think so. 

You have stated, that the Crocodile is the best packet upon that station ?— I con- 
sider it such. 

The Vixen the next best ? — Yes. 

Then the Sovereign? — Then the Sovereign. 

And the Meteor the worst? — The Meteor the worst. 

Do they all draw the same depth of water? — Very nearly. 

Which has the most steam power ?— The first three have got two 40 horse powers, 
and the Meteor two 30s. 

Then the reason she is the worst, is in consequence of the inferiority of her 
power? — We consider so. 

In other respects are they equal as sea vessels? — We consider them to be 
equally so. 

Do you think that the voyage might be performed in a shorter time, by vessels of 
a larger power than the Crocodile, the Vixen, and the Sovereign?— I do. 

Do you consider that vessels of a larger power would perform the voyage better 
and with more ease? — I do think so. 

To what extent would you increase that power?— As far as I could judge, the 
Crocodile would take two 50 horse powers, which would not be too much for a vessel 
of her burthen. 

You think that that power would be sufficient for any packet to navigate between 
Dunmore and Milford ? — I do ; for if you were to increase the size, you would find 
a difficulty in getting in and out at Dunmore. 

Would that accelerate the passage much ? — Yes. 

Do you mean upon an average, or only under particular circumstances ?— More 
in blowing weather than in moderate weather. 

But you can keep your time now in quiet weather; it is in blowing weather when 
you have any difficulty ? — Yes, it is. . 

What is the fastest rate at which the present packets go in quiet weather ? — In 
the Crocodile I have gone nine miles ; but none of the others will go as fast as that 
in moderate weather. 

What rate do you think she would go if increased to fitty horse power?— I do 
not think she would go faster in fine weather. 

But in blowing weather ?— When she is now put down to five miles an hour, if 
her power were increased she would go above six then. 

With equal security? — Yes; 1 think so. 

Do you think she would be able to perform the voyage if she had a greater 
power at times, when she could not perform it now ? Yes ; I do think so. 

Supposin'* the power to be increased, would that increase the daily expense in 
coals, and the wear and tear of the vessel ? — In coals it would, but not in the 
wear and tear of the vessel in any thing that I am aware of. 

Would the increased expense in the coals be in the proportion of 50 to 40 ?— 

I cannot say the proportion, I am not much acquainted with the consumption. 

Are you acquainted with the packets employed upon the Holyhead station ?— 

I am. 

All of them ? —Yes, all of them ; there are four of them I know. 

Do you consider that better vessels are employed upon that station than are 
employed upon the Milford station?— Some of them are, and some of them are not 
better ; the Crocodile is as good a vessel as any on the Holyhead station ; I believe 
there are two of them which are new that I have not seen. 

Except the Crocodile, is there any other which you think equally good ? The 
Crocodile and the Vixen I think are equal to any of them. 

258. I 3 Were 
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a£t« of 3 T Z""l 0i u*? built for the Milford stali ™ ?-S» there are thm 

" ^ , of them, the Aladdin, the Harlequin, and the Cinderella. three 

(a 8 March.) }) ere , t lose , th ^ e on tlie Milford station ? — They were. 

How long? — from April to June. 

Did they perforin their voyage well while there ?— They did 

f ° r ' he Milf0ri 5lat “ tha * ** were 

the Crocodile m th “" th “ e Wh ' Ch y °“ have "° w « ot ? - Tho Vi *=" ™d 

same pier to them ** * she has no, the 

^ not her machinery frequently out of order r— Yes it is. 
engineers o7n°ot “ ll^tr l^dS'^r ’ ^ W ^ 

have h?dtl e -No“s n Sll S0 T eign T bee ': 5 g °°? dral ° ut “ f °' d “ J» 

had were defective before! fr0I “ L ° ndo " "" lh ° ew boilers ’ the t>oilers she 

^ When did she return ?-As near as I can recollect about last Michaelmas twelve. 

oZU£ t” aChinery freqUmtly ° Ut ° f ° rder b ' fore that ? — It has been out of 
I hJvtZ^ annually?- 

thatZrglftoZtyfeadT„ PaCketS ^ C “ U ° Ued °" the Milford ^rr.iorr 

rapidly 1^ f "Z T TT* ™“ re 

instances it would. ’ 1 ” as su ^ se <l ue ntly done.-' — In some 

you have described ?— She was. n P ace of one of those vessels 

Do you think if those vessels had continued upon that station „ „ , 
have been made in any instance, that has not been lade l, „ fh ’ , P age " ould 
-I dare sa, it might Ihen the ty the TOS< " S — "P« » » 

cJCZyt able t0 make the passage ■*“ the 

Michael Mortimer, Esq. called in ; and Examined. 
«CCeS £“ thC S - — "> ad **.ween Dunmorc and Cork 
past' „r„e!‘ h °“ ri " * he m0rnin S d0es the C 04 ““It leave Waterford r-A quarter 

£2? h01 "' d06S “ arri,e C ° rk ? - Atthe sa '“ ‘-»-r in the evening, a quarter 
It goes through Youghall ?—It does. 

cense”, “eZeZ'te waZtf'f'” circult > >**« ■» Youghall from Waterford, in 
compiled logo ItndZlt does '’ ,Cal '° n aCTOSS the B1 “ k »««r, by being 

the^distlZbetween wltcrfbrf'!? f r"? aCro f . s ! be Blact ' v ater, what diminution of 

the dimiu’Sn of tt Saime^It'™ ° f “ “" se ‘l u ““ of 

two hours. J ' ' ould lessen the present working time nearly 
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Is the rate at which it now goes, seven miles an hour ?— Rather above seven English Michael Mortimer, 
ijiiles. ... i 

Whenever that bridge is carried across the Blackwater, the delivery of the mails / 

might with ease be effected at seven instead of nine, supposing it to start at the ( 28 Marcb ) 
same time at Waterford ? — Yes. 

If it should be deemed expedient to set out from Waterford in the evening, say at 
seven to eight o’clock, at what hour do you think it could arrive at Cork, if that 
bridge was erected ? — At about six ; from six to seven in the morning. 

Then the mail that now arrives at nine in the evening at Cork, might under the 
change that has been spoken of, be effected at six in the morning? — Yes. 

How is the mail at present conveyed from Dunmore to Waterford? — In a mail 
cart, drawn by one horse. 

Accompanied by a guard ? — Accompanied by a guard. 

Has any proposal been made for conveying it by coach ? — I have heard there has 
been. 

You do not know any thing of it of your own knowledge? — No, I do not. 

You are acquainted with Dunmore ? — I am. 

Have you heard any complaints made by passengers crossing, of a want of accom- 
modation at Dunmore? — Very great. 

Do you think any diminution of the intercourse of passengers has been occasioned 
by the want of that accommodation? — I am satisfied there has, for I have heard 
several persons say they would not go that way again, in consequence of the incon- 
venience they met with. 

Is the rate at which the mail coach travels now through the county of Waterford, 
the same as that at which it travelled at the commencement of its establishment?— 

No ; it has been much accelerated since its first establishment. 

At what rate did it go at its commencement? — I think it took 14 or 15 hours 
at its commencement, to do that which it now does in 1 2 ; somewhat less than 
12 hours. 

Did it at that time go round by Yougball? — No ; when the coach was put on that 
line, the roads were in a desperate state, but they have been much improved. 

Are there not considerable improvements going on at the present time, on that 
road ? — Two very material ones are now in progress. 

In what part? — One within the first four miles out of Waterford ; an entire new 
line has been presented for, and is in progress of making ; and another, a new line 
between the town of Kilmacthomas and Dungarvan, of about six or seven Irish 
miles in length, which has been presented, and will be gone on with this summer, 

1 have no doubt. 

Will this improvement enable the mail in its progress to be considerably accele- 
rated? — Yes, it will. 

It will give a more level line of road ?— Much more level ; I have brought the 
maps of those two improvements, if the Committee wish to see them. 

[The witness was requested to lay the maps before the Committee.'] 



Do you know whether any steps have been taken with regard to throwing a bridge 
across the Blackwater ?— I know it only by report; it has not come before the 
grand jury officially. 

Is that bridge proposed to be erected at private expense, or by presentment ? — 
By private expense. 

Do you know whether any steps are in progress with respect to erecting an inn 
at Dunmore; — I do not know there are actually steps taken ; I have heard Mr. Grub, 
who is active at the pier there, talk of it, but I do not know that any steps have 
been actually taken. 

Has there been any presentment made for the new line of road to the bridge ? — 
There has. _ 

At what amount of expense ? — One road, between the two points, Dungarvan 
and Youghall, the expense is about 7,000 1 . as’ well as my recollection serves me. 

Do you recollect what the amount of the expense of the alterations spoken of at 
Kilmacthomas and the one near Waterford, severally are ? — The one at Kilmac- 
thomas, is 2,500/. or thereabouts; the one near Waterford I cannot state exactly, 
for there is a small portion not yet decided upon, running through Mr. Christmas’s 
domain ; the other part is about 2,000 /. 

You mentioned 7,000/. ; do you mean the road through the old parish? — Yes. 

That is not the road the mail will go? — No, it will not. 

1 4 But 
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• is “ otb ? r presentment applied for, for a line of road between Clashing 

and Eglish?— That is about 1,400/. ; that will be the most level. ore 

(38 March ) P?" ““J passengers are conveyed in the coach that runs between Waterford 

t3 March.) and Cofk }_ p 0 „ r ms|de an(J (hree outs ; dej j ibel | eve ig th( , limi , en ° r<J 

Tallow 1 ?— neW r ° ad ’ Sl ' al1 y °“ “ 0t leaVe ° Ut Ca PP°S uin . Lismore, and 

Would that make a difference in the number of passengers which the coach 

w'SCj 1 ?°' WI S . respect to short passengers; but the number between 
Waterford and Cork would increase. ea 

You said there was a bridge going to be built over the Blackivater Yes ■ 

I have heard. ' 50 

Is the subscription begun, or is it only talked of ?— I cannot say positive!, but 
1 believe it has begun. 1 

Sir Edward Lees, again called in ; and Examined. 

HAVE you any thing, in addition to your former examination, to state to the Com 
mittee ?— I stated generally, on the last day of my examination, bearing in view the 
increased facilities to be afforded throughout the south of England, there were three 
leading lines of communication in the south of Ireland depending on Dunmore on 
each o w-hich considerable advantages would be afforded, namely, on the line direct 
to Cork, from Waterford direct to Limerick, and a very considerable line of commu- 
mcanon through the counties of Cork, of Limerick and Kerry, branching from 
Limerick and Cork. I beg leave to give the Committee now a detail of the particular 
towns that would participate in those advantages; they are between seventy and 
eighty in number, and consequently forming a considerable portion of the whole of 
the post towns in Ireland. The names of towns between Dunmore and Cork 
including Cork, the correspondence of which would gain twenty-four hours increased 
acceleration, were the packets not to proceed from Dunmore until six o’clock a m 
and were the steam packets from Milford to proceed at four o’clock a.m. in Dlare of 
seven o clock a. m. are as follows : * 

Waterford, Cappoquin, Middleton, 

rortlaw, Lismore, Cork, 

Tramore, Tallow, Mitchelstou. 

Kilmacthomas, Youghall, 

Dungarvan, Castlemartyr, 

Names of towns branching from Cork, the correspondence of which would equally 
participate in the advantages above described under similar circumstances : 

P"""*- RUM— Kenmare, 

Rathcormuck, 

Castletown Roche, 

Kilworth, 

Gian worth, 

Doneraile, 

Kanturk. 



Skibbereen, 

Mallow, 

Butte vant, 

Castletown, 

Ballincollig, 

Maccroom, 

Millstreet, 

„ Killarney, 

Names of towns, the correspondence of which will equally participate in the above 
advantages between Dunmore and Limerick, and branching from Limerick : 



age, 
Cove, 

Cloyne, 

Kinsale, 

Ennishannon, 

Bandon, 

Clonakilty, 

Rosscarbery, 



Piltown, Kildorery, 

Carrick-on-Sure, Adair, 

Clonmel, Askeyton, 

Fethard, Rathkeale, 

Casheli, Shanagolden, 

Caher, Tarbert, 

Tipperary, Newcastle, 

P a li s > Abbyfeale, 

Cahirconlish, Listowel, 

Goolden, Ballylongford, 

Six-uiile Bridge, Tralee, 

Kilmalock, Castle Island, 

Limerick, Miltown, 

Bruff, Dingle, 

Charleville, Valentia, 

1 5“w tl ? 1 f aine 1 advanta S es raight be extended to the towns between Dunmore 
^na wextora, that they might equally participate in the above advantages, under 

arrangements 



Cahirsiveen, 

Newport, 

Clare, 

Tullo, 

Ennis, 

Corofin, 

Kildysart, 

Killrush, 

Ennistymond, 

Burrin, 

Gort, 

Newmarket, 

Bumatty. 
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e arrangements for accelerating the communication to Dublin, and thereby admitting 

of a more protracted departure from Waterford to the capital ; by which means the 
1 mails from the south of England would reach those points of contact which connect 

with the Dublin line, and consequently fall into the communication through the 
I county of Wexford the following morning, by meeting the mail coach from Dublin, 

w’hich leaves the preceding night. The names of the towns which might equally 
1 participate with the others in the advantages are, Ross, Knocktopher, Thomastown, 

i fethard, Taghmon and Wexford. 

Do you consider that the acceleration of conveyance to those towns must be of 
> very considerable commercial importance?— Unquestionably very important to Ross 

and Wexford. 

t The towns comprised in those lists, compose a considerable part of the towns in- 

terested in the commerce of the south and south-west of Ireland? — They do, most 
of them ; I calculate in British miles from Dunmore to Cork, bearing in view the 
improvement across the Blackwater by Youghall, at eighty-four British miles, and 
. from Dunmore to Limerick, seventy-six British miles ; and therefore applying the 

■ rate of travelling in England, to those lines of communication, the Committee can 
immediately ascertain what time would be required for the conveyance of mails on 

; those two roads, taking the rate at nine miles an hour. 

The Cork coach at present travels at about seven miles an hour ? — About seven 
i British. 

At what do you calculate it might travel ? — The mails throughout this country, 
in most cases, travel nine. 

■ Do you think that the Cork mail could go at that rate ? — At night I would not re- 
commend that speed, but I think they might go eight British miles during the night. 

Do you consider there would be any difficulty experienced in procuring contractors 
to convey the mail, if determined on, by that coach at night through Youghall ? — 
There might be some difficulty, but I am quite of opinion that contractors would be 
found ; when that coach was first established, it was a night coach, and I think it 
did not travel beyond the rate of more than four Irish miles an hour ; it was a pro- 
position from the contractor himself to increase the rate of travelling beyond the 
rate contracted for to such an extent, that the Postmaster permitted it to become 
a day coach ; on its being first established, I believe the contractor found the in- 
tercourse different from what he does at present ; the roads were by no means so 
good, and night travelling was found, in some respects, objectionable ; it was the 
voluntary act of the contractor himself. 

The roads have been consideraoly improved ? — They certainly have since ; sup- 
posing the improvements of the Milford station effected, I am of opinion, so far as 
Cork is concerned, we might, by another arrangement, not be obliged to wait for the 
improvement of the bridge at Youghall, and which would afford considerable advan- 
tages to Cork beyond what they have at present, by connecting the Limerick mail 
coach from Waterford, with the coach that leaves Dublin by Cashel; we could in- 
tercept that communication at Cahir, and by that means forward the British letters 
to Cork. 

At what hour do you consider it would be essential to the execution of any of 
those plans, that the packet should arrive from England at Dunmore? — I am quite 
sure we need not dispatch the mail from Waterford, under the last-mentioned 
arrangement, till a very late hour in the evening. 

Perhaps you will state the precise hour that it should arrive, through the direct 
communication, through the county of Waterford? — By that communication, the 
mail might not depart from Waterford till nine o’clock at night. 

What hour might the delivery then be effected at Cork ? — Before seven o'clock in 
the morning, and I would not wish it to be earlier. 

Is that in case of the bridge being built ? — It is ; if the bridge were not built, 
the departure from Waterford must be considerably earlier, which, in a great mea- 
sure, I should think, would defeat the object in view ; if the bridge were not built, 
I should prefer sending the Cork letters by the second route I alluded to. 

Would not the letters, which would go by the Limerick coach as far as Cahir, get 
in as late as seven o’clock in the evening? — By the second route, the distance from 
Waterford to Cahir is about thirty Irish, or about thirty-eight British miles, which, 
at eight miles an hour, would be five hours ; the mail need not be at Cahir until 
tv\o o’clock in the morning, in order to overtake the mail coach from Dublin to 
Cork, which passes through Cahir ; therefore that would bring the dispatch from 
Waterford about the same hour as by the other route, namely, nine o’clock at night. 
I should observe to the Committee, that with respect to the second communication, 

258. K particularly 



Sir 

Edward Lees. 
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. particularly, that the establishment to which I now allude, is one that is not lit i 
- r ”• , 10 con t lnue beyond five years, or five years and a half, at which period I think t}/ 
M .„ h , «“ r “ t expires ; nor do I think that the establishment will be renewed at l™ ! 

under its present arrangement, as to hours ; and consequently I can only propose t* 
extend the advantages I allude to, for a short period, while the bridge is build!? 
over the Black Water at Yougball. “go is building 

At present, in consequence of the hour at which the packet arrives at Dunmore 
is * h ore not a delay, which takes place at Waterford, of letters intended for Limerick’ 
and that branch ? — 1 hey are delayed an entire night. 5 

Is there not, with reference to all the letters intended for those parts bevonrl 
further delay at Limerick?— Yes, there is exactly the same; they remah, 
till the following day ; for instance, for the counties of Clare and Kerry, and those 
parts, they remain till near eleven or twelve o’clock at Limerick. 

So that, on the whole of that line of communication, extending to the west into 
Kerry, into the north to Clare, or to the south towards CharleviUe, there is a delay 
of twenty-four hours m the reception of the letters, in consequence of the presen 
arrangement ?-The effect is to the extent of twenty-four hours. P 

hour ? u P°b return ? — Yes ; it requires eighty-eight hours 
before the mail for the counties of Clare and Kerry leave Limerick via Waterford 
, J ’“PPbfig packet to arrive at Dunmore at an hour sufficiently early to allow 

houre » P oLw f 3 C n Ch fr °u Wale . rford to Limerick, that dels/ of twenty-four 
time to be forwarded ° n ^ in 

Lo^lon t t)!' l r e - re "“T 0f t 'n e u? 0W is J tl,ere between the arrival of a letter from 
no dluht M,e L,merlCk “ P“ b| l n . and vm Waterford ?— Twenty-four hours; I have 
of h foc ih 1 '“7°“ ” Dublm ’ 13 b J fae foe most rapid at present, in proof 

Dublin? 6 corres P ondence fam England to Limerick, is transmitted through 

letter disnateh^ 111, foe, 1 Committee what difference there is in the postage upon a 
Dublin to llm -T Wa, , e , rf ° rd and ™ Dublin? The postage by the distance from 
to Limerick BritiSh ’ an " tb e P osta ge from Waterford 

F rom L°nd° n to Dublin, how much is the postage?— One shilling and three-nence 

of h Watoford he i a , d h di r? al Ch M? make 1 T Shilli "" and eleven 'P ence ; and by way 
atertord, I think it would be one shilling and seven-pence. J 

, „i!f, P0S1 “| tl l? raails t0 arrive at Dunmore at an hour sufficiently early to admit of 
a night coach from Waterford to Limerick, how would the difference Z To time 
Z pacTtrV M ' erick aeti London, via Waterford and via Dublin ?_Supposing 
preferred 6 equally punctual, the Waterford communication would be 

In the event of such a dispatch of the mails taking place, coupled with arrange- 
ments affording reasonable punctuality, what then do you think would be the saving 
of time and postage ?— It would be a saving of postage to the individual “ 

In this line you talk of, where the Limerick coach is to he intercepted at Cahir 
you mentioned it as supplemental to the bridge at Yougball ?-I mentioned it as 
supplemental. 

But in either line you would leave out the towns of Cappoqnin, Lismore and 
towns" ' Ent,rc y ’ ” e mUSt have an elltirel J different communication with those 

Would that materially increase the expense ?— The expense to the Post Office 
would he increased, hot not the postage to the towns. 

The postage would remain the same ?— It would. 

What species of communication would you have?— We should prefer a mail 
coach where there are passengers, we find that to he the cheapest mode of convey- 
ance ; but wanting that, we should have a mail cart. 

In your opinion would that be a safe mode of conveyance ? I do 

How many guards does the Cork mail now carry?— One. • 

Should you want more, if you went by night, instead of by day ?— That would be 
a question for consideration ; I think we should. 

n r. B | y ft th,S . arran f me i nt th . is cart that went t0 Lismore and those towns that 
ii wni iri°k * ? 1US ^S°. night r No : they would be day communications, because 
b ® for the * nl L and correspondents, and not specially for the British, for which 
' provide, by converting the Cork mail to Waterford, into a night com- 
, n, we must still provide a secondary communication during the day, for 
e conveyance o the capital ; in the event of the government and the Postmaster 

thinking 
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thinking the correspondence sufficient to authorize them going to that expense, Sir 

I have no doubt that those towns would claim a secondary communication with the Edward Lett. 
capital. i o\a' 

Do you think the whole of them are of sufficient consequence to warrant that ' 2 ® March -) 
expense? — No, I do not think they are; for with respect to the three towns of 
Cappoquin, Lismore and Tallow, I do not think the Postmaster would go to any 
great expense for them. 

But they would receive the English letters earlier ? — The effect between the recep- 
tion of the letter and the answer, would be twenty-four hours ; an hour between the 
reception of the letter and the reply will make a difference of twenty-four hours in 
any town. 

And the difference would be eight-and-forty hours in the towns on the extreme 
end of the line? — It would. 

Suppose the English mail arrived at eight o’clock at night at Dunmore, that would 
be found sufficient for all the communication to the South of Ireland ? — It would 
require to be earlier than eight o’clock, because there must be some time allowed 
upon its arrival at Waterford for the communication to the South of Ireland. 

You think not later than seven? — Not later than seven, under present circum- 
stances ; because, from the system of accounts maintained between the two Post 
Offices of London and Dublin, a considerable greater time is required than if that 
system were abolished, which I hope it will be speedily. 

You anticipate that alteration ? — I do. 

Conceiving the system suggested to be adopted, what hour must the English mail 
arrive at Dunmore, to enable those various communications to be undertaken ? — 

I should allow at Waterford not more than five-and-twenty minutes. 

That would bring it to half-past seven? — Yes. 

How many hours would you allow from Waterford to Limerick for the conveyance 
of the mail ? — I would bear in view travelling at the rate of eight English miles an 
hour, which is quicker than they go at present. 

Are you aware of the state of the road from Waterford to Limerick? — It ought to 
be a very fine road, having been formed within a few years, and at a great expense'; 
but I have heard of considerable complaints of certain parts of it. 

Are there any difficulties that you are aware of on that road, that would prevent 
safe travelling by night? — None, that ought to be submitted to. I have no doubt 
it would be objected to by the contractors, but those objections we should not receive ; 
there ought to be no objection. 

Are you of opinion that if there were a good inn at Dunmore, that there would be 
more passengers on the line of communication to the south of Limerick ? — I do. 

Whose property is that at the quay at Dunmore? — Where the hotel would be, it 
is the property of the Crown. The Postmaster, who is commissioner for the har- 
bour, is just upon the point of paying two noblemen for the ground, namely, Lord 
Waterford and Lord Fortescue. 

Then the ground where it is most desirable to build an inn, is in possession of the 
Crown? — It is; and the Crown has consented to give whatever portion of ground is 
necessary for the purposes of the hotel, to any person who will give security for 
building it. 

What would be the objection to the government building a proper inn there and 
letting it ? — The government seem disinclined to do it ; they are afraid of establish- 
ing a precedent. _ f 

Is it probable, that unless the government will build an hotel there, that any private 
individual will undertake it? — We have been waiting anxiously to find an individual 
for the last ten years, and have made every exertion to get it accomplished, but I see 
no chance of it. 

Have you had any offer of any kind upon the subject ? — The last communication 
we had, was received through the exertions of Sir John Newport himself, but we have 
had no offer from any person to build. 

Have you any idea what would be the expense of erecting an inn at Dunmore ? — 

We have got the plans, and I think they would be of sufficient magnitude ; for the 
present estimated expense of one of those plans is 2,500 /., and for another on a larger 
scale 3,000 1 . 

Could you lay those plans before the Committee ?— I have not got them in 
London ; but I think I could obtain them from Ireland. 

If government would advance the money to carry those plans into effect, do you 
think it would be repaid ? — I do ; indeed I think the government are losing more in 
K 2 one 
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one year by the want of passengers, than the whole expense which would be incurred 
' 1 k " ow th0 Treasury feel averse to establish a precedent for advancing monev fo 
such a purpose j but if any exception can be made to such a rule, I think the rasa r 
Dunmore strongly offers itself as an exception. ot 

Do you think if it were built, there would be any difficulty in getting a person 
occupy it r— None whatever. I am only afraid there would be too many peonl^ 
offering ; the great difficulty would be to make a selection. I mean, of course 
it should be let at a moderate rate. * 

Paying such a rent as would secure the interest ? — Certainly. 

Are you at all acquainted with the road through the Isle of Anglesea, as it exist, 
at present, and as it did formerly ? — I am. 

Do you recollect an inn built at Mona ?— Yes. 

Are you aware that there had been an inn erected on the other line of road at 
Uwyndu r — 1 am. 

Was any compensation made to the man who had that inn at Gwyndu in con 
sequence of the change of the road ? — I think I have heard that he had. 

Have you ever heard that the expense of building the inn at Mona was defrayed bv 
the man himself, or in what way ? — I never heard. ■ 

You have stated, under an improved system of the postage accounts, that twentv 
five minutes delay at Waterford would be sufficient; wlrat delay takes place in 
Dublin between the arrival and the transmission of the mails ?— They remain fre- 
quently ten or eleven hours. It frequently happens from ten o’clock in the moraine 
to eight 0 clock at night. 0 

You are aware that a communication has been made from the Post Office 
department to the Irish government, proposing an earlier transmission of the 
inland mails ; has there been any answer to that letter ? — I am not certain that any 
written answer has been received ; but the Lord Lieutenant and Mr. Goulburii 
both expressed to me their readiness to accede to the proposition made by the 
Postmasters, namely, that the coaches should depart at seven o’clock at nioht 
instead of eight. 0 

A communication to that effect having been addressed by you to the Treasury so 
far back as the 24th September last, can you account for its not being carried into 
fnrl! L I P< ? tma f ter , has , not particularly pressed it upon the government since; 
for it has been found, that the mails from England have not been received with 
the same expedition that was anticipated. 

n' e '° b .. een ?"- T grealer deIa J in ,he an 'iv>il of the mails, subsequent to the 
24th ot December, than was experienced previously ?— The recommendation that was 
made to government, was made with reference more to the conveyance of the mails 
during the earlier part of the year ; but by watching the arrival of the packets since 
the mails were destined to the harbour of Kingstown in place of Ilowth, which was 
their former harbour, to which they went from Holyhead, we find there is a consider- 
able difference against Ireland in the arrival of those mails. 

Would there be any difficulty in the southern mails starting at seven instead of 
eight.— No difficulty; none, undoubtedly; we find upon calculation, that the 
difference of the two stations makes a difference from half an hour up to three 
hours a day, on numerous occasions in the summer season; there is no question 



Veneris, 30 " die Martij, 1827 . 



Mr. Philip PtrivcU, called in; and Examined. 

WHERE do you reside ? — In London. 

Are you acquainted with Milford '—Perfectly. 

foi| By a - S htt ment ^ G f° re the Committee, it appears that you are of opinion that a 
' might be cons ructed at “ford similar to the one at Dunkirk ?— I think there 

, m , 0 “‘ d i“? h a j et, J , th . e oi, j ect of affording security to steam vessels, and 

facilitate their passage ? — I think it would. 

In 
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In your opinion, whereabouts would it be best to erect it ? — Some where parallel 
to the present place of embarkation, at the Bull Well, as near as my recollection 
carries me. 

What distance from the shore do you conceive a jetty must be placed, in order to 
get into ten feet water ? — I do not well recollect the depth of water there, but I should 
suppose four or five hundred yards. 

Do you think that it would not have to go to a much farther distance ? — I am not 
certain upon that point. 

Without knowing what distance out you must go to get to that depth of ten feet 
water, can you say whether it must not go out to such a length in the harbour as to 
require great expense to construct it, and to offer obstacles to the navigation to and 
from the dock-yard ? — I should say, certainly not. 

Do you reside at Milford? — No, in London. 

But well acquainted with Milford?— I have known it for thirty years or more. 

What is the precise spot that you would propose where a jetty should issue from 
the land ?— I cannot say at this moment ; but somewhere from the point of embar- 
kation to the southward, I should think that the most eligible place. 

To the southward of the town of Milford? — Yes. 

Between that and the adjoining Pill ? — No ; immediately across the harbour, 
pointing to where the packets now anchor. The harbour runs about east and west 
where the vessels anchor. 

Where is the point of embarkation now ? — Immediately under the town of Milford ; 
just under the town, to the north from where the present packets lie, I should think 
in a direct line. 

You have stated, that the harbour runs from east to west? — By that I mean Milford 
Haven. 

You take that as the whole harbour? — Yes. 

Is the embarkation to the eastward or to the southward ?— To the southward of the 
town of Milford, immediately under the town. 

Is it your proposition to run a jetty just by that place? — Yes to the southward. 

Are you aware of the nature of the bar or the shoals and the winds ? — I am not 
aware of any wind that would affect a jetty there, except a south-west or a south-east 
wind, and then there would be protection from the west. 

Are not those the most prevalent winds that blow off that haven ? — Yes. 

And produce a great swell? — Much greater from the south-west ; but the south- 
east also creates a heavy sea there. 

Have you ever calculated the amount of expense that would be incurred by such 
an undertaking ? — I have not ; but I should think not considerable, from the 
observations I have made on the construction of jetties in other places. 

Were you ever concerned in the construction of any such jetty ? Never. 

Perfectly unacquainted with the details of such works ?— Entirely so ; my calcu- 
lations are only drawn from general observations. . 

But those observations do not arise from minute and particular details r — No, 



(30 March.) 



uiey ao not. . . 

Your idea is to throw a jetty out at right angles with the town?— Yes, similar 
to the jetty at Dunkirk ; I have been there in heavy gales of wind, and it appears 
to answer every purpose ; it is a very simple thing ; it is not above seven feet broad, 
and projects into the sea nearly half a mile. 

Are you of opinion or aware, that at the place where a jetty might be constructed 
there is not an extensive mud bank at low water, the whole length opposite the 
town ? — I do not recollect. 

Is there not a mud bank at low water off Milford ? — I do not recollect. 

Directly opposite the town ? — I do not recollect. 

Opposite the church, opposite Hubberston Pill? — I do not know. 

Do you know what depth of water there is, 500 yards from the shore, at low 
water ?— I should think not more than five or six feet. . 

Not more than five or six feet?— I am speaking only from going there m boats, 
and having got aground ; I have not even looked at a map ; I know it is very Hat ; 
it is very shallow for a considerable way, I am perfectly aware of that, even in 
spring tides. 
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Mr. Samuel Starbuck, again called in; and Examined. 



HAVE you any further observations which you wish to male to tt,o n 
with respect to the formation of a pier or iettv ! I hj 1 “ 1 1 Committee, 
m,t to the consideration of the CoSmiSee 7e pTopri y ^ 

Milford a professional person, to survey the most U,ihlo send,n g down to 
accommodation of the steam packets and SI?!? ' V'”’ for ** 

feet, »S 'would gife Eli pXSuri^fn oflind" ?o Eh 

course, while receiving or delivering passengers, stores” &c ’ * pactet m 

Have you any knowledge of the expense of such an undertaking J_ No T h 

li„t" ly o ldea ^ ““ Ch COrres P»"* with tlie opinion of the last witness^’ 1 ^ 
But you cannot give any account of the expense )-No 

-££££rp£5? 'sz&zsttgg rrrf* 

EhlmErgSLooor 8 Whe " “ » S fea b U U, t£ £ 

is s alm0!t al aU times ' but 



not 
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Mercurijy 4* die Aprilis, 1827. 



Mr. Thomas Eaton, called in ; and Examined. 

brought through Llanderfarn altholh • 1 concelve * ought not to be 

Between what two Rn5 ! ™d *L 1' “"questionably life best line. 

1 wrote to Sir John Owen J s 7S * k ° be ? -Abuut a “ OMh ■» 

perhaps I had better read it as I ™n ' m 1 raade a draft of the letter, 
This is the letter I wrote to Sir IhnO '’!‘‘ hwn light on the subject 
“ you with a fcwob^Siom “2S DearSir, I beg leave to trouble 
this place, as appears by Mr Telford’s lne ,?/, road ^ roni St. Clears to 

journal, as far as I amabie to SlTT; P '! b , lBhed in the Carmarthen 
laid down by Mr Easton , t understand “> without having seen the plan 
: survey; . J hy Mr. Telfo?d. to makete 

the Pembroke side of Milford Havpj ^ 8D f . ot ^ er g ent lemen resident on 
apologise for caUing your a ,e , "J dee l^ 1 “<= ed not I trust 

Mr. Stacey, clerk to tL lint Ziu ! . S ? b J ect - 1 ^ hy letter from 
I have been favoured b, mv n? ‘"f’ “ d . fro . m a letter which 
to improve the present line of Id i ,, - Vnevor ’ . t lat 11 is m contemplation 
Hill and part of Brahdy Hill • now it nnno ^ lvert >ng it so as to avoid Llandowror 
that line of road is capable’ of receiv?™*” l ° T ,ba V fa11 'he improvements which 
forming an entire new line from St Clear? ."aj “?° P !f d ,’ 1,0 necessit y would exist for 
would be very expens Ee a “a to Na'hertb through Lampeter Vale, which 

the road, would cost « lea? wTlJZ th<i , la " d ho, purchased for the site of 
on account of the depth and uri ac . re ’ and . dle road itself be extremely costlv, 
for a great part of i t besideslt, l! 7 ° f 7'’ a “ d tl,e " a " t »f good materials 
frequently i n winter Mr F»=t % t0 floated son) etimes in summer, and 

aware of this crcuLaace T2J™ T* °/ ,0Cal knowled S e > could »<* be 
circumstance. I conce.ve that the rising importance of Tenby, 

“ Pembroke 
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« Pembroke and Pembroke Dock, would weigh materially, and influence the Mr. 

it Government greatly in determining whether it would, in these distressful times, Thomas Eaton. 

" be at the expense of making a new line, instead of improving the old one v 

“ which proceeds towards Tenby and Pembroke about ten miles beyond St. (+ A P nI ) 

« Clears. The improvement I presume to mention, would be the total avoiding of 

“ Llandowror and Brahdy Hills, and the head and dip at Bracngwartbnoah, by 
“ passing to the south of them, and a deviation from near Princes Gate, by the 
“ village of Crinow, into the centre of the town of Narberth, which deviation would 
“ avoid the great ascents and descents between those last two mentioned places. 

“ The mails to Tenby and Pembroke ought to be conveyed by a coach, instead of 
“ the unsafe and less certain mode of conveying them as at present by postmen on 
“ horseback; and as a daily coach goes to Tenby, might it not convey the mails 
“ and proceed onward to Pembroke. I have been told, that Mr. Telford’s plan 
“ takes the road-line not through, but near the town of Narberth, and proceeds 
“ afterwards, properly enough, as far as Caneston Bridge, and then takes a direction 
“ to the north of the old road. An intelligent surveyor, Mr. Goode, of this place, 

“ who is much acquainted with the country, informs me that the better line from 
“ near Caneston Bridge to Haverfordwest, would be on the south of the present 
“ line, and over a handsome bridge lately erected at Blackpool, and then pass near 
“ Slebechand Picton Castle. In all the improvements I have mentioned, the dis- 
“ tance would be shorter than the old road, and not, I believe, exceed the line 
“ recommended by Mr. Telford, and with this very great advantage, that the best 
“ materials are obtainable along the whole line, or may be had by water car- 
“ riage. If the Lords of the Treasury, or his Lordship the Postmaster, should 
“ favour the suggestion I have presumed to offer, and should the Bristol mail be 
“ brought through Llanelly and Kidwelly, it would, I conceive, be decidedly wrong 
“ to take it through St. Clears. It should be taken across Fave River, near Treveaty, 

“ and meet the Gloucester mail about half a mile beyond Llandowror. I would, 

“ with much pleasure, give you, or the Lords of the Treasury, or the Postmaster 
“ any further information that may be required ; and Mr. Goode would furnish 

a survey of the improved line from St. Clears to this place, at a trifling expense. 

“ Hoping to hear that these observations have been listened to with the attention 
“ they deserve, I remain, &c. &c. Thomas Eaton, Haverfordwest, 2d April 
“ 1826.” 

Y ou have seen the proposed improvements on the present line of road, contained 
in Mr. Telford’s plan ? — I once had a cursory view of it, and only once. 

Have you not had under your consideration, the improvement of the line of road 
between St. Clear and Haverfordwest? — Yes. 

What is the result of that consideration; what improvements do you propose 
to suggest in the present line of road, so as to avoid the necessity of having a new 
line of road? — If for the purpose, provided expense is no object, I conceive the 
present line of road might be so considerably improved at a small expense compara- 
tively, as to avoid the necessity of constructing a new line of road from St. Clear to 
Llanderfarn. 

State to the Committee, what the exact alterations are you would recommend in 
the present road ? — I would recommend the road as far as Llandowror to continue as 
it now is, with some trifling improvement, such as cutting down a few hills and filling 
up a few valleys, and then it should branch off to the south, and pass through the 
valley as far as Rohoscoch, beyond which about half a mile it would come into the 
present line, and proceed until it arrived near Bracngwafthnoah ; and it should then 
pass to the south of that place, and along the present line of road to a stream of water 
about half a mile of this side of St. Clear, by the side of Princes Gate; and there 
should be then a new line to a little beyond Redford, leaving the village of Crinow 
a little to the right, and then follow the present road to the town of Narberth, 
through the centre of which town it would pass, and then proceed through the bottom 
of Placewood to Blackpool, and then to Skerry Bridge, where it would come into 
the present line at Haverfordwest. 

Have you at all calculated what would be the expense of cutting down the hills 
and filling up the valleys between St. Clear and Llandowror? — No; I have made 
no calculation ; there are no great hills. 

Is not the hill immediately on leaving St. Clear, at the foot of which is the turn- 
pike gate, is not that a hill of considerable height? — No, we do not consider that 
much of a height ; it is a very short one from the turnpike gate to the village of 
St. Clear. 

K 4 Is. 
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Is there a stream that runs from Narberth to St. Clear?— Yes there i 
*\ , Do y° u not ’ by following the stream, avoid all the hills P— Yes th™ 

through Lampeter Vale. ' then y° u Pass 

What is the expense of the improvements that you suggest?— I hav P mo i 
calculation. 00 maue no 

Do you in point of fact know, whether it would save expense or not? r i 
made no calculation. 1 llav e 

What is the expense of passing through Lampeter Vale?— I think it would he 
preat, because you would pass through an extremely heavy country where the 
is extremely good, and you would have to pay iool. an acre for it and 

Are not the people in Wales, for the purpose of having the advantage of road, 
generaUy disposed to give up their land ? — I am afraid that would not be the cai 

Why is there a difference in this case, than in any other case in the Principality 
Ihe land there is very good, and the necessity of keeping the road in repair would 
be a reason why the proprietors would not give up their land. 

Are He to understand that you are not aware of the expense, either of the 

line you now speak of, or the line which Mr. Telford has suggested ' T k ™ 

nothing at all about the expense, I have made no sort of calculation ; if i had been 
at all aware that I should have been asked a question as to the expense, I mi„ht 
I think have calculated it pretty nearly. ^ ° 11 

Are you aware of a practicable line of road between St. Clear and Pembroke 
1 know the country through which the road would pass. 

Is that an easy line of country through which the road would pass'— Onite the 
reverse; it is what the military call an impregnable country; it would pass through 
the centre of collieries, and the carriage of the coals would cut up the roads In 
a material degree. 1 

Would not the carriage of coals produce turnpike tolls '-That would depend on 
the situation of the turnpike gates. ^ 

Do you say there is no hill between St. Clear and Haverfordwest, through the 
hilly one?— Yes. tCf J0 “ bee " describi "gi P^ent line is a very 

Uo you think, with some few deviations, all the hills would be avoided'— Yes 
How many miles between St. Clear and Narberth would the new road be 
according to your plan '-Eleven miles would be entirely new road - it would 
almost be entirely new road between the town of Narberth and Haverfordwest 
elefen" " be ' betrain St - Clear Narberth =- About 

In addition to cutting down the hills?— Yes. 

How man, mite by Mr. Telford's plan would there be, between St. Clear and 
Narberth?— I conceive about 2 t miles, from St. Clear to Haverfordwest 
How many miles is it by the present road '—Twenty-three. 

Henry Leach , Esq. called in ; and Examined. 

HAVE you been resident many years at Milford '—Yes, nearly 21 years 

" ' Vit “ ‘ he SitUati °" ° f Mllf “ rd ’ “ d “-Packet 

J0 “,6 ive Committee any information as to the efficiency of the present 
packets on that establishment, their number and competency to carry on the duty' 

, Xr.’i ,be ” umber has vaned i tlle y hav 0 sometimes three and sometimes four on 
the station , theie are at present four on the station. 

What do you consider their relative efficiency in the nerforrmnrp nf a t o 
I consider the relative efficiency of the packets on the Milford Haven station" ffi-st 
the Crocodile; second, the V,xen ; third, the Sovereign ; and fourth the Mem. ’ 

S oSri Tno 3 t 7 LXt T t 1 r te vn deck ; ti,e 

me others I do not recollect. The Crocodile I consider may be called a first cla-s 
vessel, except that her strength is not equal, as a vessel, cither to the Vixen th 
Sovereign, or the Meteor; in ever, other respect she is vastly superior think ■ 
however, I give my opinion entirely as to that vessel, that her flower of miLes aie 
not sufficient 1 , strong. In the next place, I would say of he Sovereign she is 
JnSi A T vessel V but sbe bai “ « a time when the progrt rf 

his'at present ThTv C s ‘ eam ^els, had not arrived at the itate which 

tt present. The Vixen was built m one of his Majesty’s dock-yards, and there 
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is a very material difference between all those vessels that have fallen under my Henry Leach, 

observation, that have been built in His Majesty’s dock-yards, as being superior in ^ ^sq. 

strength and stability to those which have been built by contract. The same obser- ' " 

vation applies to the Meteor, that I have made with respect to the Sovereign ; but pn ' 

the Meteor is still in my opinion a very inferior vessel, except in point of strength, 
for conducting the public service on that station. 

Have you not for a considerable time acted as agent on that station ? — Yes; I had 
the management of the packets on the Milford station for more than sixteen years. 

I will illustrate by a fact the opinion I entertain with respect to the relative effici- 
ency of the last two of these vessels. The Vixen on one occasion met the Meteor 
coining out of Dunmore, about half-way between the harbour and Hook Tower, at 
the entrance of Waterford harbour at four o’clock in the afternoon. The Vixen went 
into Dunmore harbour, and remained there until after midnight, before which time 
she could not have taken the mail ; and she overtook the Meteor at eight o’clock in 
the morning and arrived at Milford at one in the afternoon, making a passage of 
about sixteen hours. The Meteor arrived at seven o’clock in the evening, mak- 
ing a passage of 27 hours and 40 minutes. If the Meteor, I would add, is suf- 
ficiently good to work at the station, it necessarily follows, that the Vixen must be 
too good for it. I am not aware of any thing I can add as to the efficiency of the 
packets, but I think that station can only be worked — that the public duties on that 
station can only be performed by four first class vessels ; I would explain what I 
mean by first class vessels, from 140 to 150 tons, with a 100 horse power engines. 

I do not think a better description of vessel in point of form can be used on the 
station than the Crocodile; a little more strength and more powerful engines would 
render her as complete as could be required. 

Did you say the Vixen met the Meteor coming out of Dunmore harbour in the 
evening ? — Yes. 

You say she went into the harbour, and staid there, and went out and arrived at 
Milford before the Meteor, some eight or nine hours ? — Six hours. 

When was that ? — It was some time in the winter or spring of the year, I do not 
recollect the day. 

Were you on board? — No, I was not. 

From whom did you derive your information? — From the persons and officers on 
board, and it was the subject of conversation. 

From the persons and officers on board which packet did you hear this ? — From 
those aboard both of them. 

There can be no doubt of the transaction ? — Not the least doubt. 

Who were the captains at that time? — I think Captain Hallands was in the 
Meteor. 

Who commanded the Vixen? — I am not sure who did. 

How long has Captain Hallands been on that station ? — I really cannot charge my 
memory. 

Is he an experienced officer? — He is an old experienced officer, he has been there 
seven or eight years. 

Had you any conversation with him on the subject of the coming or the going 
of the Meteor on that occasion?— I had a conversation with him in common with 
several others as it was a matter of public conversation. I must be understood to 
say, that Captain Hallands gave me no particular information on the subject, by 
which I could be enabled to state it as specific information of Captain Hallands. 

Did Captain Hallands account for the extraordinary slowness with which he pro- 
ceeded on that occasion? — No he did not. 

Did he state any reason ? — The reason was too notorious to render it necessary 
to state any reason ; the construction of the vessel in point of form, and the inferior 
power of the engines sufficiently explain it, they are 60 horse power. 

Am I to understand it as a general proposition that the Vixen would perform her 
voyage in two-thirds of the time of the Meteor? — In a particular state of the wind 
she would. In blowing a head wind I think she would perform the passage in two- 
thirds of the time. 

Are there not certain states of the wind in which the Meteor would perform her 
voyage as quick as the Vixen ? — No, she will not steam so fast under any circum- 
stances. 

Am I to understand with regard to the Sovereign and Crocodile they are both 
good sea vessels? — They are. 

Is the Crocodile the swiftest?— Decidedly. 

25S. L Do 
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Do you think the Vixen is better than the Sovereign ?_I think she i< 

I think you have stated, that the steam vessels built in his Maiestv’s dock 

VKsels bui,tinmercha " B yards ' - b y ~ 
m,ght rfCCl ^ W leather/ as theirlo^ 

V as the Vixen built in the King’s dock-yard ? — Yes. 

Is she equal in point of speed with the Crocodile ?— No, she is not 
Do you concei ve there is a necessity for a protecting pier being established r„ .e 
security and efficiency of the packet establishment?— Yes, I should think so f the 
In some part of the head ?_Yes. °’ 

the A ^„s:ctr„rit e a d p£?-i p ^ thai have bee - -»-* * 

Can you give any opinion with respect to the practicability and tlie evnen 
pier to be constructed, Topintau 

At what distance’ Sia/ely opTosite teTown tf MilforJ° mlfthe pier run 
levant me to t * ^ ba ^ 

diately off or near the town of Milford. 1 sounded with Mr T if J pIer lmme * 
those places near and opposite to the old dock-yard’ near the town^o/ Soi°' ’ “J 
the result of those soundings were so unsatisfactory that Mr t , ' ord j and 

direction, the tide surveyor at Milford /and the result ofXu s tif/"’ “ nder “ y 
out four hundred and sixty, or four hundred and seventy yarl to ga tap ITf 8 / 
of water ; I have a memorandum of that, which I will if Inn Ale- 8 *1 t ? * ?' 
Committee; with respect to that therefore as well as’ th 5 d, P ? ’ la y before the 
general observation !o submit .A ' h ' 01,6 

Point!* as compared w^h^Newton Ktm TT" « H ° bb ’ s 

vations which occur in .l ’ om their relative situations, the obser- 

to Newton Nose, are as follows ^ToUp l ° 1>oint » and ^hich do not apply 

Lords of the Treasury unon Mr ' T if n™ 6 the re u port of the Postmaster to the 
occur, “ The <»reater the lennth nf * ° f f S SUrvey ’ that the following observations 
passage be "in that observation I ^ water co " ve y ance » the *«ore uncertain must the 
mat observation I most entirely concur, and applying it to the case 
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in point, I would say, that in order to give any practical utility to the communication Henry Leach, 
with Ireland by means of the Milford packets, it is necessary they should start at four Esq- 

o’clock in the morning; if they start from Hobb’s Point, they will once a fortnight v 

have to ply against a spring flood tide. I have taken some pains to ascertain from (4 April.) 
the opinions of others, as well as my own, how long it would occupy a steam boat to 
ply against the tide from Hobb’s Point to Newton Nose, flowing just as hard as not 
to prevent her from going to sea, and I should say she could not, under such cir- 
cumstances, ply more than two miles an hour, the distance is a little more than 
three miles : she would therefore be one hour and a half plying that distance, which 
a mail coach would, at the rate of eight miles an hour, effect in twenty-three 
minutes. This is an objection, assuming from Mr. Telford’s report, that the distance 
by land and by water is nearly the same from all the points under survey to a given 
point, at the entrance of the harbour ; that is one of the reasons which has induced 
me to think that Hobb’s Point would be objectionable, in comparison with Newton 
Nose. It has been stated, but that I do not affirm from my own judgment, that the 
navigation is dangerous above Newton Nose. The width of the channel in the nearest 
place is two hundred and seventy -seven yards, at low water. The depth of water 
immediately from the edge of the mud bank I have before described on each side of 
the harbour is very considerable, and the edge of the bank very steep, thus we find 
at fifty feet from the edge of the bank, eighteen feet of water. 

What bank? — I speak of the bank a little above the Wearpoint; in fact there is 
a mud bank every where in the harbour, where a point does not project on which 
the tide operates to clear it away. From the edge of that bank fifty feet, we find 
eighteen feet water ; at one hundred feet, twenty feet water ; in another place at one 
hundred feet, twenty-six feet water; and another place we find at one hundred and 
twenty feet, twenty-seven feet water. I would therefore say, that if it be necessary in 
thick weather or a dark night to throw the lead, this observation occurs, that you 
cannot throw the lead before the paddle boxes when the packet is going fast, and to 
slacken the engines would be losing time, and the vessel might be a-ground a-head 
before the lead thrown abaft the paddle-boxes would denote her approach to the 
shore. I think, however, much of the objections which have suggested themselves 
to be, might be relieved by lighted beacons, for the reasons I have already stated. 

If it be so dark as to render it necessary to throw the lead, there might be a danger 
of going near the buoys, which are extremely dangerous to come into contact with 
the paddles. 

Are you able to give any opinion as to the Newton Nose, and the erection of a pier 
there ? — I have very great difficulty in giving any opinion as to the kind of pier which 
should be constructed ; I think that that is a subject altogether for the consideration 
of a civil engineer. 

What distance do you apprehend a pier must run, in order to be effectual at 
Newton Nose ? — Mr. Telford has stated, I find, that it is necessary to run it out to to 
feet of water at low water and spring tides. I find by Mr. Telford’s surveys, in 
three different lines, taken from Newton Nose, he got at 10 feet of water in one line 
at 140 yards, at another at 160 yards, and at another 60 yards; and I would 
beg leave to observe, that with respect to a pier constructed any where below Newton 
Nose, the distance that pier would of necessity be run out into the harbour would be 
most decidedly objectionable, because if it run out into the harbour 400 or 500 
yards, that which is 10 feet of water at low water, would be 34 feet of water at 
high water and spring tides. The average rise of tide is 24 feet ; now therefore as 
all coasting ships, men of war, and large ships of trade put in at Milford Haven, and 
all anchor below Newton Nose, a pier run out at any of the situations proposed below 
that place, would materially interfere with the navigation of the harbour. Whether 
it would do so at Newton Nose, I should humbly refer the Committee to the opinion 
of some nautical gentlemen better qualified to give it than myself. But I think if the 
pier run out to either of the distances mentioned in Mr. Telford’s survey, it would have 
the effect of impeding the navigation to and from the dock-yard. 

Where are the Committee to understand, supposing expense was not a consi- 
deration, you would place the pier? — There is no place, for the reasons I have 
stated in my humble opinion, below Newton Nose. 

That is, between the entrance of Milford Haven and Newton Nose? — Yes; 

Milford Haven and Newton Nose. 

Do you conceive, under the circumstances, Newton Nose or Hobb’s Point most 
expedient? — Under the circumstances, I should conceive Newton Nose to be the 
most expedient, for the reasons I have stated. 

L 2 Have 
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Have you come to that conclusion, merely on account of the time or from all .a 
rea , 5 f °“ wb,ch y°“ , ba ™ stated? From all the reasons which I have already sta id ' 

If it were possible to bring the mail to Hobb's Point in one hour and a h If 
less time than ,t could by the Newton Nose ; do you consider the object Ln would J 
inappl, cable to Hobb’s Point ?-I think it would be inapplicable as to time “ e 
I P°. * l " nk Newton Nose to be a proper place, being a dead lee-shore =— That k 
objectionable as far as it goes, bull adhere entirely to the terms used by Mr Telford 
When he talks of a protecting pier; what kind of pier should be used to form 
b " 1 nM preteod to sa * * hat is a 

the D h° r not ‘ bink that any pier at Newton Nose must extend considerably i„t„ 
the harbour, and across the channel at low water?— I think it must; I only f„™ 

on the'lT ° f Mr ; Telf0rd ’ and from distances marked down 

on the different hues, when surveyed at Newton Nose by Mr. Telford ; I do think 
ost decidedly that no pier can be constructed in any situation upon which the 
Committee will act, without occasioning an additional deposit of niud, below he 
pier , the same cause must produce the same effects every where. tbe 

Sir Thomas Byam Martin (a Member of the Committee) Examined. 

„ BE so good os to give the Committee your opinion, as to the effect which will he 

0 produced on the navigation from the dockyard io the mouth of the harbour, b" 
rung out a pier in any of those points which have been suggested for the cons'idem 
t,„„ of the Committee? I am here under the disadvantage of not knowing TZtZ 
passed, and what places have been suggested ; I suppose, that at Nangle Point there 
will be less inconvenience and danger in running out a pier, than in any other part 
, ,* Haven . for in my opinion, if a pier runs out in any other part of the haven 
between Nangle Point and the dock-yard, on either side, it will of necessity occasion 
h u T accum, ilation of mud. With respect to Hobb’s Point if that 

should be adopted as the proper place, I do not think myself a pier is necessary 
but if moorings are laid down for vessels there, there might be accommodation for 
a considerable number of steam vessels, move than ever would be required - and 

Ibh C y ™. WOuld bave tbe ad y anta ge of a good anchorage upon the weather shore 
without the necessity of erecting a pier at all; if I may be allowed to say so speak- 
T0 o nautically, it is impossible to look at this chart without seeing that Nangle is 
the most proper place for the establishment, because of its easy® access and the 
— “ da P arture of . the vesaa I at all times ; for vessels getting hold of ’st Ann's 
Head have always a guide as tar as the Stack Rock, and from the Stack Rock they 
haye an , muted, ate departure for the pierhead, at Nangle; and this also has the 
advantage of being a weather shore, with the prevailing winds in this climate 
and so likewise at Hobb’s Point; but whatever may be decided about these 
places, I have no sort of hesitation in saying, the worst place in the Haven is 
Mdioi d, because it is 011 a dead lee shore, with a large shoal running off it • then it 
wfthnm m ' nd ’ tha ‘ the accorom °dation might be obtained in Hobb's Point 

nece " , T. St mc . umn S any ^PMse. I apprehend at Nangle there would be the 

necessity ot two piers ; you must guard yourself against tbe north-east wind or else 

the vessel would be in danger ; and what I myself feel, decidedly is, that the other 
and I ° b J cct ! 0 ™ ble for a packet establishment; I am speaking nautically 

and I believe, that it you go to Nangle, there would be a great expense for the road’ 

I may mention, that last August I came down the Haven, leaving the dock-yard at 
b ;?' p , st 11 0 < j ,0ck at night, in the steam vessel ; not being particularly acquainted 
with the vessel myself, or with tbe pilot, who was on board, I felt a Httlelnxious 
about it, but we got uown without difficulty; I placed people on each side ■ it was 
a fine night, and we contrived to heave the lead from before the padd “ boxes al 
the way down ; there was no difficulty about that. P 

Ne„rj° U 5 0ns “ ered , tb n difficulties of the navigation from Hobb’s Point to 

off only ”v° S buovs L a d" h 1 “T sb ° als ° n each side ’ wh “‘> are marked 

°“ X b y bu0 )?. and therefore in thick weather and dark ni«hts must add to 
the^d, fficult.es of the navigation, and therefore points to Nangle as a preferable 
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Henry Leach, Esq. again called in ; and Examined. 

YOU have said, if it was blowing hard, it would take a steam vessel one hour and 
a half to go from Hobb’s Point to Newton Nose, in the spring tide ; at what rate 
does the spring tide run ? — At the rate of nearly three knots. 

How is it that a steam vessel goes only two miles in an hour, if she is only checked 
three miles by the tide ?— She would not, if it were blowing very hard, ply more 
than five miles an hour, without a tide, just as hard as not to prevent the vessel 
from going to sea. If the vessel can ply three knots, she would be able to go 
to sea. 

Was this calculation made with reference to any particular vessel ? — No ; to any 
vessel of eighty horse power. 

It was not made with reference to the Meteor ? — No, certainly not ; there are 
times when a vessel would go to sea without being under the influence of the tide, 
when she would not ply five miles an hour ; if she is under the influence of the tide 
opposed to her, which sets at the rate of three miles an hour, I do not conceive my 
calculation was very erroneous, in saying she would go over the ground two miles in 
an Lour. 

Do you suppose a vessel with a steam engine of eighty horse power, would not 
go at a greater rate than three knots an hour, going down the harbour?' — I am 
merely speaking with reference to the power of the vessels upon the station. 

Can you give any account to the Committee, whether there has not been a consider- 
able receipt upon the Milford station, during the latter years, from the transport of 
passengers, horses and carriages ? — The steam packets commenced plying on the 
Milford station on the 15th of April 1824, and from that to the 5th of January 
1825, the whole disbursements were 9,992/- 12 j.-8rf. ; the whole receipts were 
2,069/. 11 s - 11 d.; the disbursements from the 5th January 1825 to the 5th of 
January 1826, were 13,802/. io«. 6 d. and from the 5th of January 1826 to the 
5th of April 1826, soon after which I retired from the management of the packets, 
2,166/. ; the disbursements making a total within these periods, 25,971 /. 13s. 5d. 
the average per year being 12,985 /- 165. 8 d. 

Can you state whether there is a considerable deficiency in the receipts as com- 
pared with the expenditure? — There is. 

Can you give the Committee any information as to what is the cause of the 
deficiency of the receipts as applied to the transport of passsengers, horses, and 
carriages? — In a race of competition for profit there are, in my opinion, two points 
essentially to be kept in view : the first, to afford accommodation, the other to 
inspire . confidence ; neither the one nor the other has as yet been achieved at 
Milford : The packets have not been, generally speaking, calculated to inspire con- 
fidence, considering their great inferiority in comparison with some of the vessels 
fitted out by private companies ; and the accommodation at Dunmore has effectually 
deterred passengers, or, I should say, in a great degree deterred passengers from 
coming by that establishment. 

In stating these disbursements, do you include every item of expense, both by 
land and sea, connected with the establishment of the Post Office at Milford? 
No; the prime cost of the vessels and engines are not included; the charges for 
various articles connected with the engines from Soho are not included. 

Can you tell what was the average amount of the receipts ? — I believe the general 
average of the receipts are certainly under 5000/. a year, considerably under 5000 /. 
a year ; but I only speak from a recollection, perhaps erroneous. 

Are we to understand from your statement of the disbursements, it is the annual 
expense, exclusive of the principal employed in the establishment? — Yes; and 
exclusive of bills for articles expended in the machinery sent from Soho. 

Are any of the expenses of the establishment at Dunmore included in those dis- 
bursements? — All. 

Is every thing connected with the Post Office, on both sides the water, included ,-r- 
Yes; on both sides the water. 

Is there not now a floating establishment for coals for the steam packets off 
Milford Haven ? — Yes. 

Would it not be very convenient if steam packets were enabled to take in the 
coals from the pier instead of a vessel ? — Certainly. 

Has not great inconvenience been experienced in severe weather, in providing 
steam vessels with coqls, from. that floating vessel? — Not very great. There is 
•a considerable sea where the floating vessel rides ; some difficulty is experienced,, but 
,not so much as was expected. 

258. L3 Would 



Henry Leach, 




(4 April.) 
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in( S ld " 0t the difficult y be 8™*. without that floating vessel ?_Very great 

• What arc ‘ he grounds of preference to the steam vessel being provided from th 
■ + ' per, rather than the float, ng vessel >-If a good protecting pie? was SnstrS ? 

would certainly be easier to take on board their coals in smSoffi water th™ X s’™ 
They are now frequently exposed to danger, and they arc also obliged to toft? 
steam up, during the whole time they are taking their coals on board ; that occasion 
a considerable additional expenditure of coal ; and when they have taken th^raa?. 
onboard for the voyage, they must then go to their moorings, and when i?L 
blowing very hard, they have got I, old of their moorings with difficulty The Jh 
process is attended with some difficulty, all of which ^ould be TvoZi if X* 
a pier, and in a place adjoining the pier all the stores would be kept and thf 
would remain ,n smooth water for all the purposes of safety and con?enien« 
the necessary work to be done. Now they ride in an open roadstead, and the com 
tnumcation is frequently attended with difficulty. In bad weather much ti m ? l 
been lost in the work they have to perform. * Ume has 

stefm n 0 a?k t et's' ,k „ that ‘ he pier ,vo " ld be a " excellent arrangement with respect to 
steam packets, as well as a necessary arrangement for pLengers ?-I think ft 

Where does the coal vessel lie ?— Off Milford 

Would that observation apply to tile vessel, the difficulty of getting coals nut of 

necessary, to use steam to go from her moorings to the coal vessel 
™ ,Id ?°c“ rl WSer a S SWCT the pi,rpose ? - If a b^ser would answer the nurome 
woffidtt XaTeX Mar “" ^ a 1 aa “ b e:>he slX P e„S 

brough? XX dX ET. P ° St ““ ™ «■» “a, vcsse, being 

yo^°lmow\ed?iel~Ii] m ?^oo Wb I C fi 1 s C t 0 r Cb l S it, arr *k ed “ Milford been sbort '"ed within 
Jflford, iamffi StSSnS 

Xted e "t W ™hlTr en, , n,heS r n:er SeaSOn <“—l the Lue nlghlfand “! 
return of post * 6 morning ' that the ? could ba answered by 

leave atix o“ock° ” arti?e ? - The * a " ire “» a * -» » o’clock a. si. and 

XwS 

Has it increased considerably of late years Yes 

in ffie‘ imtmrt^fro^Uefand?— It C -°^ '• * !? “‘ e eSp “ ts from Wa K a » d corn 
culm from’ Wales and to imnn t f ,S pnnc ’P aH y con fined to exports in coals and 

-s5E=ii 

thcamowledge of the General, “oX 

Xrx "Xr rded c “ -X xx “ 

ey that the correspondence ot Holyhead of the same date is forwarded. No 

advantage, 
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Henry Leach, 

advantage, therefore, under the present arrangement exists over the Holyhead esta- Esq. 
blishment, as letters from Cork cannot now be answered by return of post. " ~~ 

Do you not think that it is preferable there should be a night-passage to that of a (+ April.) 
day-passage ? — No ; I think not. 

Do you mean, that the necessity of the packet starting at 4 o’clock, a. m. is only 
in reference to the arrival of the mail ? — In reference to the arrival of the mail from 
London, and forwarding the Southern correspondence in Ireland. 



THE following Letter was received by the Chairman from Mr. Leach , sub- 
sequent to the foregoing examination. 



Hatchet’s Hotel, 

SIR, Thursday, 5th April 1827. 

I think it right to submit to you a point which was omitted altogether in my 
examination yesterday, and in the observations which were made in reference to 
Nangle Point. 

The distance stated by Mr. Telford, as necessary to run out a pier, would go very 
near the inshore buoys of the quarantine station, of foul bills for all the western ports 
of the empire. The ground is marked out, and an Order in Council issued 
thereon, agreeably to the authority given by the Act of Parliament, imposes a heavy 
fine for going within those limits. 

I will also observe, that a projection there or at any other place in the harbour, 
upon which the current would act, must be necessarily attended with accumulation, 
and that such a circumstance would very much interfere with the trading vessels, 
which stand in very close to the land between Nangle Point and Thorn Island, at 
certain times of the tide. 



I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

The Right Honourable H. Leach. 

Sir John Newport, Bart. 



&c. &c. 



Mr. John Harding , called in; and Examined. Mr. 

HAVE you been employed by Lady Mansfield, in the superintendence of a slip, u John Hording 
which runs out at Milford for the accommodation of passengers? — Yes. 

To what distance in the harbour does this slip run ? — Ninety-eight feet. 

Does it run into such depth of water as to enable the packets to lay alongside of 
it?— No. 

Is it a slip for the accommodation of landing passengers from boats or from the 
packets ? — From packet boats. 

Is it a slip for boats to land at? — Yes. 

How far would it be necessary to carry out the slip or pier to get at io feet 
water ? — Three hundred and fifty yards. 

Do you speak of the distance from actual measurement, or conjecture? — From 
actual measurement. 

What do you call actual measurement? — I have been in the habit of going round 
and taking the depths. 

And is the result of your experiments, that it is 350 yards from the end of the 
slip? —Yes. 

Is that the best place for a pier to be run out ? — I cannot presume to say any 
thing about that. 

Do you think a pier could be built there at less expense than any other point of 
the places mentioned? — Yes. 

And as useful for the shipping? — Yes; quite as useful. 

Do you mean in proportion to the length, or the whole expense would be less ? — 

I say the whole expense would be less. 

Could you navigate any part of Milford Haven on a dark night ? — No ; I cannot 
say that the navigation of Milford Haven is very intricate. 

Are you not a pilot? — No ; I am the harbour master. 

If you got hold of the St. Ann’s light, would there be any hazard in steering upon 
the Stack Point?— No; I think not. 

L 4 LIST 
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